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Aia(W : 0^'~ tte Lower Hone of- Itefiamai Wednesday 
Jppww J ^atm fee State Security Coun Uw after amending a 
nrapaptf feicJnwSoaacwffl nno debating fee few not* Sunday. The 
> Hove, vCidtiaeC under jfac dahnw^ of Speaker Abdul Latif 
Arabiyu and in. die prance of Prime Minister Taber Mam and several 
mfcfrttnv .dmcted^ No, 11 for fee year 1980 to to 

I egd c ommfttec .Dic te w wa x refere ed to the House fay the Upper House 
for juKodneass. D» Upper House is e x p ec ted to boM a m e eti ng 
Thursday aMBfa^teder ne datnanApA Speaker Ahmad A1 Lawn 
and in fee pnatmeantCaUaei-mBtaben to daw several draft tens. The 
Lower House's Koxdgn Affairs Commfttee wffl abo meet Thursday 
monsag fo ifiactiss -tbe poBtiai in the Soviet Union. The 

Parti*: -entary ; jnvegjgMfoc Co mmitt e e wiB also meet Saturday. 
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OCCUPIED JERUSALEM (R) — Israel has allowed the largest 
P da d n ia n univer sit y in the o c cwpt ed territ o ries to reopen, 44 m ootitf 
after it was dosed down, a university official said Wednesday. "De fence 
Minister (Mache) Arens told us we can resume stwto. The nrihtary 
governor told ns we can start teaching right away,” said Dr. Whad.Al 
Mssri, secretary of the A1 Najah uni versity's board of trustees. Al Najah 
is the largest of six Arab universities in the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
dosed in a major crackdown at die start of die Palestinian uprisin g jn 
December 1987. Four have re open ed since June bar year. P a les ti n ians in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip dosed businesses and stayed away from 
jobs Wednesday to commemorate an anon attack 23 years ago which 
severely damaged the Al Aqu Mosque in Jerusalem's Old City. An 
Australian was arrested for the 1968 anon. 
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Gorbachev back in power 

Coup leaders flee; West hails Yeltsin for resistance 






THE OOUP AGAINST bfikhui 
er[ii 0ri S. Gorbachev coflapted Wedaes- 
r-_ 8 Jldsf. Crop leaden left the capital, 
a *'^and military mats decoyed after 
tfae takeover withdrew. 
re S°n (APl Rejoicing crowds daeted and 
e jH>’ iwj*. waved flags outside the Russian 
8 Wood ^Parliament, wUch served as the 
^of^ he iKi m taitera fos\ Russian Pres- 
jpnd un dent Soris Ydtsm, who led todp 
re Bnj^reristance since Monday. Sot- 
1 is their tanks strewn with 

:| tn (^flowers, waved at television 

* ScifMjCatneras. . 

'wrnaJbj Leaden erf the national lcgisla- 
wspUi & itne rnnbfatbd aH decrees made, 
nwasa.by die coup leaden, national 
man, ^"lawmaker Yuri Karyakin told the 
:H£jvedi‘R"8&m legislature. He gave no 
i a fa/drtsib' abort -the vote., 
id bess e “TlK 1 Pracakfiom of the Sop- 
dvn^^nsme Soviet of the USSR rules 
organ die removal of President 
have 'JMBdail Gortncbev from fas con- 
said d, .stitutional (fatties and their txans- 
Bospier t ‘ fc *’ 10 *** wce-pnaidentwwiaeg- 
t ar w aL” TASS said, quoting a pracsi- 
i, {Jfdmm dedaratfoo. 
mhJ Mr. Gorbachev hbfedf said h a 


afi tfeiwwt t^onstnie-nmteleriBOT 
Wednesday ni^n that be was “in fill 
control of the sftaatioc." and wffl 
. resume “fall deration of his duties in 
the next 24 hoars.** 

Mr. Gorb a c h ev credi t ed ‘‘dedrive 
actions of the democratic forces of the 
country" for fo&ing the coup against 
him. 

The statement was read by an 
announcer. Mr. Gorbachev fed not 
appear on tderirion. 

. Mr. Gorbachev said he spoke with 
Mr. Yeltsin; and the leaden of 
Kazakhstan, the Ukraine, Bydorosr 
ria and Uzbekistan, according ro the 
statement. 

“Ttey «0 denounced the attempted 
state coup, which was prevented as a 
remit cf dedrive actions of the demo- 
cratic fences of the country," the 

“They tmdeffined that oo anti- 
cowwirt ton a l actions were supported 
by the supreme authorities or the 
people Affeefar republics. Assaxances 
woe ex pre ss ed that the adventurists 
would be bekl fcfly and co m p le tely 
responsible for then- untewful ao- 
tfoos," the .Gorbachev statement 
said. - - 

. With the coup’s riwnftc. the Coni' 
mn»«g Party moved to salvage its 
traucretHri&cy. it csSed the takeover 
ma n dmifl ail and demanded a 





MBtfaaB Gorbachev 

(rib Mr. Gorbactev, the 
f , the stalMun news agency 
; said. Hie party renounced any 
connection with the coup leaden. 

The Soviet pro se c u t o r also opened 
a hnestigaiioo into the ac- 

tions of the eight men who staged the 
59 hour long coup. TASS reported. It 
quoted the prosecutor’s office as 
saying the junta’s actions “contain 
n pa of a state crime." 

Mr. Gorbachev’s whereabouts and 


health had been (he subject of wide- 
spread (fiscosssioo since Cwnmnnis t 
hardliners began their coup Monday, 
saying be could not govern because of 
health problems. 

The president’s statement credited 
bis bachen with ove rtur n in g the coup 
plotters. 

“They ah denounced the attempted 
state coup, which was prevented as a 
result of dedrive actions of Che demo- 
cratic forces of the country," the 
statement said. 

Word of Mr. G orb a chev's return 
came from Lev Y. Sukhanov, a long- 
time Yeltsin deputy. He said Mr. 
Goriachev was flying from his vaca- 
tion retreat in the Crimea to the 
Soviet capita! with Vladimir Ivashko, 
the deputy geoeraJ-socreta/y of the 
Communist party and other aides. 

U.S. President George Bush said 
that Mr. Gorbachev was once again in 
c har g e of the Soviet gover nm ent, 
having,, been told so by the Soviet 
leader in a telephone call. 

Mr. Bush said Mr. Gorbacbcv was 
“caning the shots." 

The news of the coup leaders’ 
departure — and Mr. Gorbachev’s 
pimmed return — followed a series of 
rapid dev el op m ents p oin ting s to the 
disintegration of the takeover, one of 
the most tumnttunuit events in recent 
Soviet history. 



Boris 


TASS reported that the Soviet de- 
fence gnn tstiy decide d to w i th draw 
the hundreds of tanks and troops that 
bad poured into Moscow to enforce 
e mer gency decrees after the takeover 
Monday. 

Tanks and armoured personnel car- 
riers were seen moving away from the 
Russian parliament. A fonr- 
kHometre-long column of about 180 
tanks and 60 trucks was heading out 
of Moscow, kicking up huge doods of 


dust. The soldiera on board said they 
were r etnn tmg to their base. 

In Bru ss e ls . NATO chief Manfred 
Woeraer.wbo spoke with Mr. Yeltsin 
by telephone, said the Russian presi- 
dent had taken over the powers of the 
armed forces chief in Mr. Gor- 
bachev’s absence. 

Radio and television broadcasts 
that were banned during the takeover 
reappeared on the air, and TASS said 
a decree shutting independent pub- 
lications was being lifted as of 
Wednesday. 

Even before the announcement 
that the ban was being lifted, state- 
run media dropped the previous offi- 
cial line on the takevoer and began 
reporting the unfolding events. 

An announcer on Soviet television 
broke into a broad smOe after reading 
a report catting the coup leaders 
dangerous. *Tm sorry comrades, text 
I'm very excited" be said. 

Mr. Gorbachev’s foreign minister, 
Alexander Bessmertnykh, who had 
dropped out of sight during the coup, 
reappeared and called the takeover a 
page in Soviet history that “has got to 
be turned." 

At a news co n fe r ence, he promised 
that reforms would continue and that 
Moscow would honour its interna- 
tional commitments. 

Thousands of people bad kept up 


their vigB at riv» Russian par lia men t 
buikfing foQowing overnight dashes 
with Soviet troops that left at least 
four dead. They soared their approval 
when the anno un cement of the coup 
committee's departure came over a 
loudspeaker. 

FOor of them were killed overnight 
during dashes with Soviet troops. 

The plane reportedly carrying the 
COop leaMatv to RMilfrt 

formerly catted Frunze, according to 
Radio Russia, winch speaks for Mr. 
Yettsm. There was do word on why 
the coup leaders would travel to the 
capital of Kirgizia, 3380 kilometres 
southeast of Moscow in Central Asia. 

Sources at the airport told the 
Associated Press that only KGB chief 
Vladimir Kryuchkov was on a plane, 
which they said was headed to the 
Crimea. He reportedly was accompa- 
nied by Communist Party leader Vla- 
iBmir Ivashko. 

The d iscrep an cies could not im- 
merfiately be clarified. 

A delegation of European ambas- 
sadors and top diplomats, i n dud m g 
the U.S. charge d'affaires, asum- 

bled at a Moscow airport in hope of 
flying to the Crimea to meet with Mr. 
Gorbachev. 

Failure of tire coup could deal a 
fatal blow to any organised, .high- 
level effort to thwart refo rm drives. 


Despite the show of force, the coop 
leaders had been unable to dislodge 
Mr. Yeltsin from the Russian partia- 
meat, where he ralbed the opposi- 
tion. Neither were they able to en- 
force the curlew or prevent nation- 
wide demonstrations. 

The state of emergency was de- 
clared Monday after banffine de- 
ments in the milita ry and C ommunist 
Party ousted fair. Gorbachev, dedar- 
ing he was 31- Few believed ft. 

On Tnesday, .hundreds of 
thousands of people demonstrated 
the coup in Moscow, Lening- 
rad, IGshimev and other cities; and 
coal omen went on strike in Sfoeria. 

The Soviet embassy in London was 
one of the first to announce the coup 
had foiled and the state of emergency 
declared on Monday had beat lifted. 
"The people proved to be the real 
masters of their own destiny," an 
embassy official told the Press Asso- 
ciation news agency. 

As events unfolded rapidly in the 
Soviet capital. Western leaders who 
had called for Mr. Gorbachev to be 
restored to power voiced optimism. 

The leaders of the coup 1 ‘underesti- 
mated the power of the people, 
underestimated what a taste of free- 
dom and democracy brin gs ," Mr. 

(Cootfaraed on page 2) 
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Shamir hopeful peace 
conference in October 


TEL AVIV (Agencies) — Israeli 
■Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
said after the Soviet, coup ari- 
fodsed^edfaesdty tbat he now 
hoped., a, tu fte ijmwM- sponsoEcd 
h&ktte East peace conference 
«onU take place in .October as 
planned. 

Asked if the co nfer e n ce cookl 
take place on rime despite rite 
uncertainty in the Soviet Union, 
Mr. Shamir void reporters: “It’s 
hard to say at tire moment They 
have a lot to do today bnti hope 
it will come.” 

Mr- Shamir, in his fu st r e m arks 
on the three-day coop, said: “It’s 
hard to say at this moment what 
win happen in the Soviet Union 
in the coming days. I hope that 
new obstacles won’t crop op. I 
don’t want to speculate. I hope 
the Soviet Umon win fulfil a 
p o s i t ive and helpful role.” 

UJS. President George Bosh 
said Tuesday the peace confer- 
ence was in doubt after fire tem- 
porary costing of President 
Mikhail Gortncbev. The Soviet 
Union is due to co-spo ns or the 
meeting. 

Israeli army radio reported 
Wednesday that Secretary of 
State James Baker had sent Mr. 
S hamir a telegram saying be 
would continue working for 
Arab-lsraeb peace t alks . 

In Toms, a Palestine Libera- 
tion Organisation (FLO) official 
said the October peace confer- 

ence was now “in doubt" because 

of the turmoil in the Soviet Un- 
ion. 

The coup that toppled Prcsi- 
deat Nfikhazl Gorbachev Monday 
and the ensuing confusion and 
violence in the Soviet Union are 
"of a nature to put in question the 
preparations in progress for the 
peace process in the Middle 
East” said Abbas Zaki, a mem- 
ber Of the central committee of 


Fateh . 

"The situation is now sus- 
pended in the Middle East and 
consequently the peace process 
could be revised due to the 
in the Soviet Union," 
Mr. Zaki told reporters. 

In Egypt, another senior PLO 
official Wednesday ruled out 
compromise on the organisation’s 
position on East Jerusalem 
Palestinians. 

"Palestinians from East Jeru- 
salem most participate in peace 
negotiations,” said Mohmoud 
Abbas, a member of die PLO’s 
Executive Committee. “There 
can be no concession on this.” 

Israel has agreed to participate 
m peace talks on condition that 
the Palestinian delegation include 
no PLO members or residents of 
East. Jerusalem. 

Mr. Abbas, spoke to reporters 
after conferring with Egypt’s 
foreign minister, Amr Musa. 

Offier Palestinian officials took 
a similar line in recent weeks, but 
Mr. Abbas stated the PLO posi- 
tion more forcefully. 

Despite its displeasure with foe 
FLO’s support of Iraq, Egypt is 
coordinating with the organisa- 
tion on the proposed peace con- 
ference. 

Mr. Abbas has been the PLO’s 
principal intedocutor with Egypt 
since the Gulf war ended last 
February, President Hosni 
Mubarak has made dear in public 
statements that Mr. Arafat is 
unwelcome in Cairo. 

"No one can ask for more 
concessions from tbe Palestinians 
on essential issues such as Jeru- 
salem... but I advise (them) to 
put tbe onus of rejection on 
Shamir,” Mr. Mubarak told tire 
Egyptian magazine Al Mcsawwar 

(Coutfrwrri on page 2) 


U.N. chemical inspector 
says Iraq cooperative 


BAGHDAD (R) — A team of 
U.N. experts wrapped up an in- 
spection tour of Iraqi chemical 
weapons sites Wednesday saying 
Iraq had cooperated fully and was 
wonting out ways of destroying 
its bombs and warheads. 

Team leader Jean Paul Perez 
of France attributed Iraqi helpful- 
ness to an urgent need for permis- 
sion to resume production of 
chemicals such as chlorine, which 
is used for water purification as 
well as weapoos-makmg. 

“They gave us many plans, 
much information and they have 
very go od cooperation with the 
inspection team,” he told repor- 
ters- 

Tbe Security Council has fink- 
ed a full lifting of a year-old U.N. 
trade blockade to compliance 
with its Gulf war ceasefire terms, 
which include declaring and 
scrapping aB weapons of mass 
destruction. 

Mr. Perez and las 21-member 
team, which leaves Thursday, 
saw 6,420 small rockets with che- 
mical warheads and 200 mustard 
gas bombs during their six-day 
visiL , 

He said they had found no 
inconsistencies between Iraq's 
declarations and what they had 


found nothing that was camouf- 
laged during our inspections.” 

Mr. Perez, whose inspections 
included production and storage 
sites, said Iraq was keen to put 
tbe issue erf its chemical weapons 
programme behind it because it 
urgently needed to reopen che- 
mical plants for civilian needs. 

“I think the Iraqis have a large 
need for chemical products such 
as chlorine, pesticides and insecti- 
cides,” he said. 

The team inspected sites near 
Habaniya airport, 70 kilometres 
west of Baghdad, and the town of 
Samara, 60 kilometres to tbe 
north of Habaniya. 

Mr. Perez described one stor- 
age site at Mntana near Samara 
as a chemical dustbin. 

~ The beat of the Iraqi summer 
and impurities in the che m icals 
used in tbe warheads meant They 
were unstable and possibly efiffi- 
cult to handle. 

Mr. Perez said another team of 
chemical inspectors would arrive 
in Iraq at the end of August to 
continue preparations for the des- 
truction of the weapons. 


Mr. Perez said Iraq had asked 
for permission to turn chemical 
weapons prothretion plants into 
arms destruction plants. 

"They are working out ways of 
destroying the ammunition. They 
have asked us to use tbe installa- 
tions not destroyed during the 
war fin* this,” be told reporters 
Tuesday. 

“I believe they have entered a 
phase where they are applying 
die resolution,” he said. “We 


Their job would indude 
sing the safest way to handle the 
warheads, which will be des- 
troyed by Iraqis under U.N. su- 
pervision. Future te ams wiD abo 
inspect other storage sites. 

UJ4. teams visiting Iraq to 
imped its germ warfare and mis- 
sile capabilities have also de- 
scribed officials as cooperative. 

The latest t eam looking for 
evidence of a nuclear weapons 
programme said Iraqi officials 
allowed them to see whatever 
sites they wanted but could be 
quicker in giving full answers to 
questions. 


Hassan II seeks postponement of W. Sahara plan 


RABAT (R) — King Hassan of 
Morocco has asked the United 
Nations to postpone plans for a 
referendum to end a I5*jear 
ixmflidwiffigueniDasinWfSteni 

Sahara. 

“I ask the United Nations 
administration to revise our cal- 
culations so that they conform 
with what was decided by tbe 
international community,” he 
said in a broadcast late on Tues- 
day. 

A U.N. plan adopted by the 
Security Connol in April prop- 
oses a formal ceasefire In the 
former Spanish colony on Sept. 6 
nod a referendum in January. 

The vote would give the people 
of tire territory a choice 

between unity with Morocco, 
w hich controls four fifths of the 
mea, or independence as deman-' 

TtefcfogsS that, icrisMstire- 
fonr months before die ceasefire, 1 
a UJJ. mission should JavexotK 


salted tribal chiefs, decided who 
.should vote ta the lefqendum and 
readied a written accord nidi 
Morocco regarding the mission’s 
prerogatives. 

“None of these conditions has 
been fulfilled... we are ready to 
apply tins plan, on condition that 
we start from the bcgjmung, and 
respect the schedule decided by 
the |rian,” the king said. 

“We are 17 days away from 
Sept. 6, and if (tire U-N-) de-, 
mauds that we apply a whole 
process which should take about 
four months, it is unacceptable. 

“Morocco is telfiog the United' 
Nations administration to respect 
tire tinting and schedule, wh3e we 
will respect the peace plan" 
adopted by U.N. member, 
states,” tire long. said. 

The ceasefire and referendum) 
are to be supervised by a U.N.; 
mission of 2£00 froopSj , pofc* 
and chnHans known as 


but the king said tins had yet to 
start work on tbe scene. 

The advance party of tbe 
hfinurso mission was originally 
expected in the area bn Aug. 10 
but its arrival was delayed by a 
dispute over who should vote in 
the referendum. 

Mmurao chief Johannes Manx 
said tbe U.N. had drawn op a list 
of about 70,000 voters. But 
Morocco has submitted lists of 
120,000 other people from West-, 
era Sahara it says are refugees 
who fled the area since 1958 and 
are also eligible voters. 

The delay in the misskio’s 
arrival coincided with a flareup pf 
fighting after a hril of nearly two 
years as Moroccan troops laun- 
ched mopping-up operations 
against gnmriBa positions. 

“I want this tragedy to end ns 
soon as possible," tire king said of 
the desert war between Pofisario 
guerrillas and Morocco since 


Spain evacuated Western Sahara 
in February 1976. 

“We are not against tire U.N. 
peace plan. If we were we would 
tmve already said so... we asked* 
for tire referendum in 1981 and it 
was not imposed on us.” he 
added. 

Foreign Minister Abdcllatif 
Fflafi will meet representatives <rf 
tbe five permanent U.N. Security 
Cotmcfl members to press Moroc- 
co’s demand for a delay in tire 
U.N. referendum, the Foreign 
Ministry said Wednesday. 

The Pofisario, in a st a te men t 
Wednesday in neighbouring 
Algeria, urged Algerian political 
parties to convince Rabat to re- 
spect the U.N- plan. 

The group said it asked them 
“to intervene with the Moroccan 
authorities so that Rabat wffl 
take tbe logical path of peace 
instead of trying to tmpoae mrta- 
bifity and insecurity in our re- 
gion." 


Developments in USSR purely 
internal Soviet affair — Ensour 


By Ncnneen Murad 

Jordan Umes Staff Reporter 

AMMAN — The foreign minis- 
ter, Dr. Abdullah Ensour, said 
Wednesday that what is happen- 
ing in tbe Soviet Union is a purely 
internal affair for the Soviet peo- 
ple to deal with, but tint accord- 
ing to information available to 
the government Moscow is still 
com mi tt e d to co-sponsoring the 
Middle East peace conference 
convoked for October. 

“We look at the developments 
there as a purely internal affair 
and naturally our reaction stops 
at that,” Dr. Ensour said. 

“From information that we 
have, however, Moscow is still 
committed to holding the confer- 
ence as planned.” 

In an interview with tbe Jordan 
Umes on Wednesday morning, 
(before reports said the Soviet 
coup against President Mikhail 
Gorbachev had fizzled out), the 
foreign minister stressed that con- 
clusive predictions could not be 
made before things became dear- 
er oo tire situation in tire Sonet 
Union and its relationship with 
the co-spousor of the peace con- 
ference, tire United States. 

“There could be a freeze on rela- 
tions be t w een the mo co-sponsors 
and remember that aB the propo sa ls 
were made (on tbe uodetstandmg) 
that there wiD be two sponsors for tbe 
conference,’’ Dr. Engoar said. 

“If one (of die two sponsors) is not 
interested, or is basy or is probably 
playing against (tbe ocher) that wiD of 
coarse affect tbe sftnstioa." ' 

In answer to a question on tbe 
results of His Majesty King Hussein’s 
visit to Syria and his talks with Syrian 
President Hafez Al Assad, Dr. En- 
aour said that the two leaders “xfiscos- 
sed, with more detsS, tbe peace 
c onfer enc e : Not only the principle 
bat die operation itself, what, bow, 
when, through whom and what kind 
of pooling of common (Arab) 
efforts." 

Dr. Ensour confirmed that Pales- 
tine Lib er atio n Organisation (FLO) 
C h a ir ami Yasser Arafat is expected 
in Amman early next week and said 
he expecte d that there would be 
“substance" in talks between the 
Jordanian and P al esti nian sides. 

“I don’t know what Chairman Atar 
Eat wiB cany inte briefcase. It is left 
to bbn to propose or to refrain (from 
pr op osing plans of action). I am sore 
that he has something to say, to 
announce or to ask," Dr. Ensour 
said. 

BoOowing is tbe fill] text of the 
In terv i ew with tbe forei g n minister: 

Q: What is Ionian’s feeling on 
Soviet changes and would Jordan 
prefer a states quo? 

As We have no p re fe re n ces as for 
the Mtwtif* in the Soviet Union. We 
look at the developments there* as a 
purely internal affair sad naturally 
our reaction stops at that. What we 
would like to see is tbe stability and 
the security of the region and we hope 
n»»t the Soviet Union wzB find a 
antmion for what is going cm and a 
very £tet one... any extreme develop- 
ment would result in repercussions 
that we do not want to see hi terms of 

pp wfl irt ami rlacli _ 

Q: b Jordan worried that this 


change of gov er n m ent (in the Soviet 
Union) would affect die peace pro- 
cess and in what way? 

A: We don't think tins wffl affect 
the peace proc ess . Die changr. n 
go v e rnm ent there does not have its 
origms in tbe Middle East. The Mid- 
dle East ms not (a cont rib uting) part 
of the decision mu le mg qq (he 
of government. So we think the peace 
co nferen ce that has been proposed 
wffl continue and I don’t think that a 
change is co min g. 

Q: h there ooncera that perhaps 
this might just shift the focus away 
from the Middle East or delay the 
boUmg of the confere n ce? Washing- 
ton also has not recogni s ed the ex- 
isting Soviet government. How could 
they cosponsor a co n ference under 
such « faen m m ances? 

A: That is passible. That is very 
possible. As a matter of feet there 
were signals from Washington that 
the American administration is 
(keen) to see the con fere nce held oo 
sc h e du le. Wc did not hear from the 
new a dministr ation in the Soviet Un- 
ion but we heard over the news dot 
there were assurances that there is no 
change of polk? as to the conference 
on die part of the Soviets. How good 
tbe news is, I am not very sure. As I 
said our sources were uoo-Soviet, 
they were from other parts of the 
world 

Q: Is there any concern that the 
new Soviet leadership would try to 
change the p ar am e te rs (for hokfing 
the conference)? 

A: There could be freezing in rela- 
tions b e tw een the two co-sponsors 


and remember that att the proposals 
were mode (on die nnderetanding) 
that there witt be two sponsors. If one 
is not interested or is busy or prob- 
ably playing against (the other). . . feat 
of coarse wffl affect the situation. 
From information that we have, 
however, Moscow appears to be stiB 
co mmitted to hokfing the conference 
as planned. But that wiD be left to fee 
coming days to see bow. 

Q: On die King’s visit to Syria, 
what were the points that Jordan and 
Syria agreed upon regarding the 
peace proems? 

A: Dus is not fee first contact 
(between Jordan and Syria) on the 
peace process. We have always been 
in contact over fee phone and there 
were direct meet in gs between the two 
leaden. At three meetings fee two 
leaden talked about the principles, 
tbe possibility of attending, the 
acceptance (of tbe peace proposal). 
But now that Syria has accepted (the 
A m e ri can proposals) and feat the 
Palestinians are on their way to mak- 
ing their own decisions, ft is natural 
feat fee two leaden had dhenssed 
wife more dctaS the peace proc ess 
itself. That is to say not only the 
principle but die operation ftsdfi 
What, how, when, through whom and 
what kmd of pooling fee common 
(Arab) efforts. The most im p ort ant 
result is that they have asked fee two 
tnunsteni of foreign affairs to have a 
botfine between them and to meet as 
fee need necessitates and this wffl 
take place. 

(Con tin ued no page 5) 


Mubarak wants qualified 
lifting of Iraq sanctions 


CAIRO (AP) — President Hosni 
Mubarak, chief among Arab 
leaders aligned against Iraq in the 
Gulf crisis, now w ant s economic 
sanctions against Iraq lifted for 
tbe good of the Iraqi people. 

But be said in remarks pub- 
lished Wednesday that die move 
should come only after world 
leaders devise checks on Iraq’s 
“ambitions." 

Tbe interview with the state- 
owned magazine Al Mnssawar 
reflected a turnabout in Mr. 
Mubarak’s support for sanctions 
imposed by the U.N. Security 
Council after Iraq invaded 
Kuwait in August last year. 

Sanctions were maintained 
even after a U.S.-led internation- 
al military coalition drove Iraqi 
forces from Kuwait in February. 

While proposing removal erf 
sanctions to ease the suffering of 
the Iraqi people, Mr. Mubarak 
stood by hfe refusal to do business 
with President Saddam Hussein. 

“How can I deal with him after 
be stabbed me in the backT* Mr. 
Mubarak asked. “He promised 
me not to attack Kuwait and he 
did. 

“But we strongly sympathise 
with the Iraqi people in their 
psesent ordeal resulting from die 
miscalculations of their lead' 
erabip.” 

Ihk£ officials say shortages of 


food and other commodities 
caused by sanctions have killed 
thousands of Iraqi civilians since 
the war ended. 

Egypt feels obligated to help 
die Iraqis, Mr. Mubarak said. 

“We are striving to ease die 
impact of economic sanctum on 
the Iraqi people. We are for the 
lifting of these sanctions," he 
said. 

“It would not be difficult for 
the world community to agree on 
adequate guarantees that would 
prevent the squandering of Iraq’s 
resources on projects which serve 
only the ambitions of its leader.” 

Mb*. Mubarak said hn conc e rn 
for tbe welfare of tbe Iraqi people 
tiro was behind his opposition to 

suggestions that the United States 

and other Western allies mount 
air strikes to destroy Iraq’s nno- 
tear facilities. 

He said he conveyed tins posi- 
tion to President George Bosh 
through Secretary of State Jam** 
Baker on tbe secretary’s visit to 
Egypt last month during a Middle 
East tour. 

Mr. Mubarak said aO Egyptian 
troops in Kuwait win be back 
home by tbe end of tins month. 

Iraq asked the Arab Leagued 
top offi c ial Tuesday to help ead 
the international economic sanc- 
tions. 
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Arab action 


Swiss police hold 
Bakhtiar suspect 


HEBRON, Occupied West Bask 
(Agepcies) " Israel has ex- 
panded a Jewish enclave in this 
West 1 Bank city, moving mobile 
hemes into a former Arab bos 
terminal in Hebron's market- 
pl«s. 

i r.e move came despite calls by 
the United States that Israel 
freeze settlement construction in 
the occupied territories. 
Washington considers the settle- 
ments the biggest obstacle to 
peace. 

Trucks Wednesday unloaded 
five fraiiers at the bus terminal, 
which since 1983 has served as an 
army base. Five more mobile 
homes were to be set up later 
Wednesday. 

The trailers are to house about 
26C Jewish students of a Hebron 
seminary. Settlers clamed the bus 
terminal was built on what was 
once “Jewish owned land." 

Defence ministry spokesman 
Danny Naveh said the students 
would only live in the trailers 
until their nearby seminary' 9 
building has been renovated. 
“This is not a settlement, it is 
temporary housing," Mr. Naveh 
said. 

Settler leader Aharon Domb, 
■director of the seminary, said 
renovation would take about two. 
years. He said settler leaders had 
signed an agreement with the de- 
fence ministry accepting the tem- 
porary nature of the trailer park. 

But in Hebron and elsewhere, 
some permanent settlements 
w;re established despite govern- 
ment assurances to the contrary. 

"It is not fair," said an elderly 
Arab man watching a crane un- 
load a mobile home. “(The 
Israelis) are talking about peace 
and they are building settlements. 
.They arc footing us." 

The army declared Hebron a 
closed military area. 

Hebron is a flashpoint of ten- 
sions of the 44-month Palestinian 
uprising against Israeli rule in the 
occupied territories. 

In all more than 50,000 Palesti- 
cizrs and about SCO Jews live in 
the mountainous city, about 50 
kilometres south of Jerusalem. 

Palestinians throughout the 
occupied lards observed a gener-' 
ai strike Wednesday called be- 
forehand by uprising leaders as a 
protest against Jewish settlement . 


building. 

Their leaders also protested the 
Hebron settlement’s expansion 
and argued it would raise tensions 
in the city. 

“I think the intentions of those 
building settlements in this holy 
city now, is to explode the peace 
process," said Mustafa Natshe, a 
former mayor of Hebron who was 
removed from the post by Israel 
in 2983. 

A foreign ministry statement 
said Israel viewed the Soviet crisis 
“with concern.” 

Israel “hopes there will be no 
change in the Soviet policy to- 
wards Jewish emigration,’’ it said. 

The statement said Israel 
hoped the Soviet Union would 
carry through on “positive de- 
velopments in bilateral rela- 
tions,” primarily its promise to 
renew die diplomatic ties with 
Israel that it severed in 1967. 

“Peace between Israel and the 
.Arab countries is in the interests 
of all the people in this region. 
We do hope that the Arab coun- 
tries will continue making the 
peace process go on, as we do, 
irrespective of what is happening 
Sr. the Soviet Union,” it con- 
cluded. 

Ad umbrella group uniting 
Soviet immigrants in Israel Tues- 
day called on Soviet Jews to 
emigrate there as soon as possi- 
ble. 

lire Soviet Jewry Zionist 
Forum said in a statement that it 
made the call “in light of the. 
unstable situation in the Soviet 
Union, which could lead to real 
danger. " 

“We turn to you despite the 
difficulties m absorption that you 
are likely to encounter in Israel, 
to stop weighing up the possibili- 
ties and to come and join your 
people in your people in your 
homeland, the only place where 
Jews can be totally safe," it said. 

The organisation, led by for- 
mer Soviet Jewish dissident 
Natan Sharansky, also appealed 
to Soviet immigrants in Israel, 
asking them” to turn to their 
family and friends still in the 
Soviet Union with this message 
without delay.” 

Immigration officials reported 
Tuesday that Soviet Jews were 
leaving their country without no- 
ticeable-difficulties in spite of die • 


political turmoil, and that Soviet 
emigration offices were open as 
usual. 

Two flights bringing Soviet 
Jewish immigrants landed Tues- 
day in Israel, the immigration- 
oriented Jewish Agency said. 

Defence Minister Moshe 
Arens, speaking to U.S. Jewish 
leaders in Tel Aviv, said Israel 
hopes that the Soviet overhaul 
would not stop emigration. 

“We hope ... that it would not 
influence immigration to Israel, 
that gates would not be closed 
and that Soviet Jews would be 
allowed to leave in large num- 
bers, as it happened during the 
last year and a half,” Mr. Arens 
said. 

More than 290,000 Soviets 
have settled in Israel since Mid- 
1989, and many of them face 
bousing and employment difficul- 
ties. 

Israeli Housing Minister Ariel 
Sharon also urged Soviet Jews to 
“leave everything behind” and 
migrate immediately to Israel - 

He also said that Israel should 
reconsider attending superpower- . 
sponsored Middle East peace 
talks. 

Mr. Sharon told Israel radio 
60,000 Soviet Jews bold an the 
necessary permits to emigrate. 

“I again call on all these Jews 
to leave everything behind and 
immigrate immediately to Israel. 
There is only one safe place for 
Jews, that is in Israel. This has 
been proven to us again.” 

A ministerial committee 
headed by Mr. Sharon met 
Wednesday to discuss plans for. a 
posable surge of arrivals. Israel 
has an emergency plan to house a 
mass influx of Jews in army bases 
and collective form guest houses. 

Upheaval in the Soviet Union 
has also pushed aside intense 
diplomatic negotiations to 
arrange an unprecedented Mid- 
dle East peace conference. 

Mr. Sharon, who even before 
the Soviet coup opposed Prime 
Minister Yitzhak S hamir ’s agree- 
ment to joint peace talks, said 
that “if the current situation wor- 
ries the United States, it should 
worry us more. 

“We see that those hopes in all 
of oar hearts are built on shifting 
sands and therefore the govern- 
ment today has to stop the pro- 
cess and reconsider everything.” 


*j?m rei nms to mm sides 
me r Gorbachev overthrow 


over iir©i 

NICOSIA (R) — Iran said 
Wednesday it would not take 
sides on Mikhail Gorbachev's 
O'-esthrow and did not expect the 
latest changes in the Soviet Union 
to effect Tehran’s “strategic” ties 
with Moscow. 

Gennady Yanayev, who re- 
placed Mr. Gorbachev as acting 
president in a right-wing coup on 
Monday, sent a message to Ira- 
nian President Akbar Hashemi 
Rarsanjaiu saying Moscow would 
honour its international commit- 
ments. 

"The new emergency situation 
in no way afreets the Soviet Un- 
ion's international undertakings 
Kid this country will never breach 
it existing agreements and com- 
mitments,” Tehran Radio qooted 
Mr. Yaneyev as telling Mr. Raf- 
sanjani. 

- The report did not elaborate. 
Tehran Inst year took delivery of 
advanced MiG-29 fighter places 
under extensive military and eco- 
nitric agreements signed by Mr. 
GrrV : chev and Mr. Rafsacjaai in 
2?C9. 

■-Joscow agreed to r buUd bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of develop- 
ment projects in exchange for 
Iranian gas until the year 2CC0. 
Details of the military pacts have 
not been made public. 

Foreign Minister Ali Akbar 
Veleyat:, who received Mr. 
YacuysY's message from the 


Soviet ambassador in Tehran, 
said Iran “will seriously follow np 
the developments and hopes they 
will not harm the Soviet people,” 
the radio said. 

In an interview published in 
Jomhnri Eslami newspaper, Mr. 
Velayati said Iran’s “strategic” 
relations with die Soviet Union 
“are in a favourable state and the 
recent developments are not ex- 
pected to change them.” 

“The recent develop m e n t s in 
the Soviet Union are an internal 
issue of that country. Iran does 
not intend to interfere in the 
interna] affairs of the Soviet Un- 
ion. We respect whatever deci- 
sion the Soviets make,” he 
added. 

Mr. Velayati’s stance appeared 
to reflect Tehran's desire to keep 
on good terms with the new 
Soviet leadership while keeping 
its options open in case Mr. Gor- 
bachev returns to power. 

Iran’s Islamic leaders hailed 
Mr. Gorbachev for discarding 
much communist dogma, grant- 
ing greater freedoms to Soviet 
Muslims and pulling the Soviet 
army oat of Afghanistan. 

“History will remember Mr. 
Gorbachev as the man who dealt 
the final blow to communism and 
rescued the Soviet people from 70 
years cf suffocation,” Tehran’s 
Resalat daily said. 

Asked about the possibility 


that Moscow, Baghdad's main 
arms sopplier during the 1980-88 
Iran-Iraq war, might begin 
rearming Iraq, Mr. Velayati told 
Jomhouri Eslami that it was high- 
ly unlikely. 

“Moreover, no country will 
supply Baghdad with anus free of 
charge,” he said. 

Mr. Velayati said the fall of 
Mr. Gorbachev might disturb 
U.S.-led efforts for a Middle East 
peace conference but it was pre- 
mature to speculate how it would 
affect* tbe migration of Soviet 
Jews to Israel. 

“We hope that tbe exodus win 
be hatted. We have opposed tbe 
move and have repeatedly re- 
layed our opposition to the 
Soviets and -others,” he said. 

A leading I ranian hardliner 
said tiie consolidation of a new 
Soviet government should be wel- 
comed if it undermined the estab- 
lishment of Washington “new 
world order.” 

“Afl in all, the developments 
caa be viewed as postive merely 
is the light of tbe fact that they 
are against America's will,” 
Mohammad Mousavi Khoeiniha, 
leader of .radical students who 
seized the U.S. embassy in 
Tehran in 1979, said in remarks 
published in Salam newspaper 
and reported by Iran’s IRNA 
news agency. 


'BAGHDAD (Agencies) — Iraq 
has urged the Arab League to put 
pressure on Turkey to pull its 
troops out of its territory where 
they have been bunting Kurdish 
separatist guerrillas. 

Foreign Minister Ahmad Hus- 
sein Kbudayer. in a letter to the' 
league carried in part in Iraq’s 
official press Wednesday, spoke 
of tiie need to preserve the in- 
tegrity of Arab territory and the 
texts of the Joint Arab Defence 
Pact 

Turkey, be said, was in breach 
of a 1926 Iraqi -Turkish border 
accord. Its action was against the 
interest of all tbe people in the 
region and Iraq in particular, he 
added. 

Turkey sent its troops and 
planes into northern Iraq to. 
attack the Turkish Kurds after 
guerrilla attacks on its territory. 
It has spoken of establishing a 
border security zone inside Iraq. 

Iraq is negotiating a peace and 
antonomy deal with its own 
Kurds following an abortive post- 
Guif war rebellion in March. 

Its initial reponse to die incur- 
sion was muted. Diplomats link- 
ed this to tbe feet that Iraq needs 
Tur kish cooperation in reopening 
a pipelined to export oil. 

The Security Council has 
agreed to let Iraq resume some 
od exports to buy food and medi- 
cine but under conditions that 
Iraq has rejected. 

Iraq, its economy squeezed by 
the year-old Gulf crisis trade 
-blockade, has not said whether it 
wifi resume oil exports under 
such conditions but most diplo- 
mats say that in the long ran it has 
Utile choice. 

Turkey dosed the pipeline af- 
ter Iraq invaded Kuwait last Au- 
gust. Iraq's smashed Gulf oil ter-. 
minais are inoperable and its 
pipeline through Saudi Arabia to 
the Red Sea is unusable for both 
political and technical reasons. 

•Lrmg deass Turkish Hgfen • 

Tbe Iranian Foreign Ministry 
has denied Turkish claims that 
I rebels Kurds have based in Iran. 

A ministry source quoted by 1 
the official Iranian news agency 
IRNA rejected “irresponsible re- 
marks” by Turkish military offi- 
cials that guemUasof the Knrdish 
Workers Party (PKK) were oper- 
ating from Iranian soil. 

“It is a matter of regret that 
certain Turkish officials by mak- 
ing such remarks try to give exter- 
nal dimensions to their internal, 
problems and to derail the public 
opinion from the true path,” the 
source said. 

Turkish Prime Minister Mesut 
Yihnazsaid on Aug. 11 that PKK 
guerrillas had escaped to Iran 
during Turkish army raids on 
their bases in northern Iraq. Ank- 
ara had contacted Tehran over 
the matter, he said. 

Tehran Radio has criticised tbe 
offensive near its frontier, saying 
it violated international law. 

Ihe Turkish army launched its 
attack on PKK strongholds inside 
: Iraq on Aug. 5. An army spokes- 
man said on Monday that troops 
had completed moppieg-up op- 
erations. 

In the latest PKK attack 
Monday night, five Turkish sol- 
diers and a Kurdish guerrilla were 
killed near the southeastern bor- 
der town of Silopi. 

More than 3,300 people have 
been killed in the PKK’s seven- 
year campaign for independence 
for Turkey’s 10 million Kurds. 


PARIS (R) — A man believed to 
be one of three Iranians sus- 
pected of murdering former Ira- 
nian Prime Minister Shapour 
Bakhtiaf and his secretary was 
arrested in Geneva Wednesday, 
according to Swiss police con- 
tacted by Reuters in Paris. 

They said they believed tbe 
arrested man was Ati Vakiii Rad, 
one of tbe last three men known 
to have visited Mr. Bakhtiar at 
. his Paris home on Aug. 6, tiie day 
of the killing. 

■ The defamed man had no pap- 
ers on him and further checks 
were being made, they said. 

Shortly before news of the 
arrest was made public, police 
spokesman Thierry Magnin told 
Reuters the Swiss police force 
believed Mr. Rad and fellow 
suspect Mohammad AzadS were 
still in Switzerland. 

He said hotels and border posts 
were under surveillance. 

Tbe two Iranians, who flew to 
Paris from Tehran in Inly, are 
believed to have been introduced 
to their prospective victim by a 
third Iranian, Sarodoum Boyer 
Amadi, who knew Mr. Bakhtiar 
and had won his trust. 

A 36-hour delay in discovering 
the bodies of Mr. Bakhtiar and 
his secretary, knifed to death 
despite round-the-clock police 
protection, allowed Mr. Azaffi 
and Mr. Rad to flee to the French 
border with Switzerland. 

The two .Iranians were briefly 
held by French police after trying 
unsuccessfully to crocs the border 
with forged Swiss visas bet were 
released because the murders had 
not yet been discovered. 

One of the suspects was later 
tracked to a hotel is Geneva but a 
temporary breakdown involving 
the computer used to check hotel 
registers against the list of wanted 
men allowed him to get away. 

Tbe delay in noticing the mur- 
ders and several near-misses in 
the police hunt for tbe suspected 
killers have prompted a public 
outcry in France. 

Iranian exiles and French 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Bush said. 

Mr. Bash said tbe coup’s failure in 
the face of opposition led by Mr. 
Yeltsin steam “a gigantic leap for- 
ward” fer democracy, ‘'because we 
w31 have seen its underpinnings. We 
wiS have seen its inherent strength. 
We will nave sees that a courageous 
leader standing up for principle can 
rally an eoonnoos number of people 
behind him.” 

U.N. Secretary-General Javier 
Perez de Cuellar said be was “deeply 
impressed by the courage of those 
who have stood for democratic 
values.” 

With their “courage aod deter- 
mination,” the citizens in Moscow, 
Leningrad and the Baltic republics 
“have shown they are not prepared to 
see tbe rewinding of history,” British 
Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd said 
at a NATO meeting' in Brussels. 

“It shows there is such a thing as 
human progress, however faltering." 
he said. "7 be three ugly sisters — the 
party, tbe KGB and the Ministry of 
Defence — tried to impose by tradi- 
tion a! means their win, and it did not 
work. That is obviously the beginning 
of a new chapter.” 

Norwegian Prime Minister Gro 
Hariem Bninddandsahh “Boris Ydt- 
sia’s exceptional courage and strength 
cf wxC in the face of a seemingly 
superior force will go down in tusotry 
as an example for afl those who fight 


(Continued from Page 1) 
in an interview published 
Wednesday. 

’ Mr. Mubarak said file Amer- 
icans were exerting considerable 
efforts with file Israelis to get a 
peace conference started. 

“When the talks start we can 
say ’no’ if they go in tbe wrong 
direction,” Mr. Mubarak said. 
“But we shouldn’t say *no’ from 
tbe start.’’ 

Mr. Mubarak said that despite 
recent consultations, Syria and 


media questioned whether the 
government let the murderers 
escape in order not to jeopardise 
international negotiations under- 
way to free Western hostages 
held by pro-Iranian groups in 
Lebanon. 

Gay Bakhtiar, the opposition 
leader’s inspector son, accused 
the guards protecting his father of 
negligence bat said he did not 
believe they deliberately allowed 
the murderers to escape. 

“The special police guards at . 
my father’s bouse in Suzesnes did 
not observe# the orders on aecui- ■ 
ity. The system set up was very 
precise,” Mr. Bakhtiar said in an i 
interview with file daily Le Figaro 
published Wednesday. 

Mr. Bakhtiar, who belongs to 
France’s police intelligence, said 
the instructions specified one of 
the guards should tour his father’s 
house at least five times a day. If 
that had been done the guard 
could not have avoided spotting 
the body of Mr. Bakhtiaris secret- 
ary through the bay windows, he 
said. 

Tbe guards were also meant to 
go to the first floor where Mr. 
Bakhtiar lived and fetch a list of 
the day’s visitors if the secretary 
did not deliver it in the monring. 

And the guards failed to notice 
a window was left open at night, 
whereas Mr. Bakhtiar always 
dosed ins shutters when dark- 
ness fell. 

Ictcrior Minister Philippe Mar- 
chand has rejected tbe charges as 
scandalous. “The police have not 
made any mistake... the govern- 
ment’s will is to do everything it 
can,” be has said. 

Asked whether he thought the 
discovery of the murders had 
been delayed to give tbe 
tuns to escape, Mr. Bakhtiar 
said: “I don’t think so... it seems 
too machfaveBian to me.” “ 

He said he was convinced the 
police sincerely wanted to track 
the killers down. “But on the 
other band, if one of the guilty is 
arrested, a possible deal involving 
the hostages is conceivable." 


for people's right to freedom and 
self-detenmnatioii. ” 

In Germany, Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl’s spokesman .Dieter Vogel said 
tbe coup failed because of “tbe peo- 
ple's massive opposition, the whole . 
determination of the Russian pazfia- 
ment and cot the least the interna- 
tional pressure for the reinstatement 
of con stitu tional rights.” 

‘This is really a victory for free- 
dom, a victory for democrac y ,” said 
Harms Schumacher, spokesman for 
German Foreign Ministry Hans Diet- 
rich Genscher. “And maybe fins was 
tbe last event of this kind which has 
happened in Eastern Europe.” 

Italy’s President Francesco Cossiga 
said the coup would have succeeded, 
“if perestroika hadn’t dug in deeper 
than perhaps we had thought and if it 
weren't for acts of courage and dter- 
mination Kke that of Mr. Yeltsin and 
(former Foreign Minister Eduard) 
Shevardnadze.” 

Some countries, incfadmg Ger- 
many and Switzerland, said tbe coup 
bid bighhgbied the need for increased 
Western support for Mr. Gorbachev's 
reforms. 

When Mr. Gorbachev atten de d the 
Group of Seven industrialised nations 
conference in London in July he 
received limited financial support 
'The fact that they so bravely* 
resisted the attempted coup gives 
them a right to a major aid program- 
me,” German Chancellery Minister 
Rudolf Setters told reporters. 


Egypt bad disagreed over when 
the Arab economic boycott of 
Israel should be lifted. 

“As I saw it, it should be within 
confidence- building measures... 
but Damascus thought it should 
be linked to a peace agreement,” 
be said. 

Mr. Mubarak blamed 
Sudanese Muslim fundamentalist 
leader Hassan Turabi by nane 
for current bad Egyptian- 

Sudapese relations because of his 

dominance over Khartoum’s I 
leadership. I 


a aiB QffJE B AST NEWS IN BRIEF - ' 
Amnesty; 300 detainees Wiled In Maurttsmla 

LONDON (R) — Amnesty International said Wednesday 
^TSJoltainees have been killed in 

barracks, or police stations over a ^-monffipeno^Anmgy 
International has eyewitness reports of more than ldGpeople Jcffled s . 
between November 1990 and March 

hanged without ever having been tried and others anw brotel 
torture,” the London-based human rights group smd m a sfr ttc- 
menL “Reliable information has been received c m a fa rther 280 
killed in custody,” Amnesty added. It urged tbe governmen t of the 
northwest African state to carry mb open arfol^wrteJ 
investigation into the deaths. “Most of the prisoners who (Mjv. 
were billed were army officers or civfl servants betongmg-to black 
ethnic stoops from the sooth,” Amnesty said. Amnesty and other 
human riSrts organisations say Mauritania’s imhteryi government 
has one of the worst human rights records in Africa. They accuse sL 
of torture, kfllsngs, arrests and expulsions. The j Mi riarnff 
government has denied allegations of racism, torture or deaths. 

Iranians arrested for alleged drug smuggling 

TOKYO (AP) — Customs officials said Tuesday they had arrested 
three Iranians for allegedly smuggling 894 grammes of opium and 
486 grammes* of marijuana into Japan. The drug s were fourKi 
hidden in the baggage of the three men when they arrived afl the * 
new Tokyo international airport at Narita on Aog. 10 on a flight 
from Seoul, South Korea, said tbe officials, who spoke on condition 
of anonymity. The three Iranians were identified as Davood Rajabi 
Hassani, 22; Davoud Nezami Ghargheh, 27 and Jafai Moazzami. 
28, all from Tehran. Tbe opium was estimated to be worth 80 
mflKn n yen ($580,000) and the marijuana worth 3.88 rmfikm yen 
($28,000) in street sales here. Tbe maximum penalty for o pimn 
trafficking in Japan is 10 years in prison and that for marijuana 
seven years in prison. 

Sixth suspect arrested in Rabta case ! 

MANNHEIM, Germany (AP) — Police Tuesday arrested a sixth ! 
suspect in the 2-year-old investigation of German companies that ■ 
allegedly helped build Libya’s poison gas factory, Hans-Joachim 
Renner, former manager of tbe Imbaosen-Cbemie cbeozical firm’, is 
suspected of helping plan and build tbe plant at Rabta. Libya, 
according to a special Mannheim-based prosecutor’s office probing 
the scandal. Tbe head of the same company — Juergen. 
Hi ppenstiel - Irahausen — was convicted last year of being the iefp 
German figure in the Rabta plant's construction mid was sentenced r 
to five years is prison. Three other German businessmen are j 
currently on trial for their alleged roles in the Rabta plant Another 
German businessman was arrested on Aug. 1 for allegedly helping, 
with illegal exports for the Rabta complex. German companies’ 
involvement in the factory was first disclosed by U.S. intelligence in 
late 1988. Embarrassed by tbe allegations, tiie German government' 
at first denied them. Germany ultimately conceded tiie charges 
were true, and launched its own investigation, which is continuing. 

Police gun down 20 bandits In Sudan 

KHARTOUM (AF) — Policemen have gunned down 20 alleged 
bandits in less than one week during their campaign to confiscate 
illegally-owned weapons in west Sudan, the official Sudan News 
Agency (SUNA) said Tuesday. SUNA said 11 armed bandits had 
looted homes and stolen camels in tiie western state of Darfim 
Policemen tracked them down and they were killed in a shootout. 
And last Friday, nine bandits and a policeman were killed when 
police overran a camp belonging to the bandits. On Aug. 3, the 
government said its armed forces and police will start confiscating 
illegally-owned weapons in west Sudan. This move earn*-. at tiie enu 
of a one-month period during which 1,500 pieces of arms veitj 
voluntarily handed- over Tip authorities. West Sudan has been 
plagued by violence for yiprs after the ennflie* in ne ig hbouring 
Chad made weapon easiljr available and cheap. Armed rob be r y 
became commonplace. And tribal conflicts killed hundreds of 
people after traditional «speafP were replaced by automatic 
weapons. Previous governments have failed to bring peace to the 
region. Omar Hassan A1 Bashir, who has been in power for two 
years, has been leading mediation efforts to end tiie tribal conflicts 
in tbe region as well as gather np tiie weapons. Blood money worth 
54 million Sudanese pounds ($4.5 million) has been given to 
relatives of the victims, half paid by the government and tiie other 
half by the culprits. Governor of Darfur A1 Tayeb Ibrahim 

Mohammad Khair was quoted by SUNA as saying that so far, 5,732 
pieces of weapons have been gathered. He said the comfeug 
operations are progressing satisfactorily. Darfur is home to 4.9 
ffiiSkw Sudanese, 90 per cent of whom are nomads. Drought and 
desertification have decreased resources in the region and have pot 
thousands of people in danger of famine. 


I 

MANAMA (R) — Bahrain appointed its first ambassador to thel 
Soviet Union Tuesday, but there was still no official comment o$ 
tbe dramatic turn of events in Moscow. Bahrain’s Emir Sheikh Is* 
Suhnaa Aj KhaMa issued a decree saying Salman Mohammad A1 
Safer would be Bahrain’s ambassador in Moscow, the Gulf New# 
Agency said. Bahrain established diplomatic ties, with the Soviet 
Union last September, almost immediately after Saudi Arabia 
renewed links with the communist state after a 52-year break" 
There has been no official statement from Bahrain so far «i 
President Mkhail Gorbachev’s removal. Sheikh Isa issued four 
other decrees appointing new ambassadors to France, the United 
States, Syria, and the United Nations, the agency said. ' 


NI COSI A (AP) — Two Soviet Foreign. Ministry envoys, amo ng 1 
the fest on a foreign visit since the coup m Moscow, arrived; 
Wednesday for talks with tbe Cyprus government. ‘Tm comma as 
Soviet Union,” said one of tbe envQjTYiiD- 
ftifane, when asked whether he represented the new or the 
Sovvrt administration. Hie visit by Mr. Fokme arid 
P pstl gn to arranged before Monday’s coup by 1 
faardlroe communists which displaced Soviet President MUM: 
Gorbachev. The two envoys^, are also scheduled to visit Athens i 
and Ankara to be briefed on the latest developments and effort# ; 
tor the reunification of war-divided Cyprus. • 
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"S Labour Ministry measures 
to help ease unemployment 


j, .. ■ » C ■' ■ .* 

SSJ to help ease uni 

AMMAN (Petra) — Inline with 
V, the national efforts to deal with 

proMnns resulting from the re- 
jPsajfl? 1 ' tom to Jordan of 

* °a a Hi? <kntbmiaa and Palestinian . ex- 
goven^. ^^riates, the ; Labour Ministry 
•en Wednesday room ed farther 

Qne^rA. measures to help substitute fore- 
igo worters - with returnees and 


pa^y deal withthe naempfoy- 
UUajTv*' meat issue. 

LaboUr Abdul Karim 

’Hie ^t'Al Dughrai issasdmstnxcttossfo 
tonor oxaindpal and village councils 
to employ Jordanians only y**d 
9 Km.- warned bakeries that they would 
be held responsible, for any 
i tjw , ■ laboor law violations concerning 
th * employment 1 of non- 

X* 1 *- Jcwjmians. 

j, f »cb; The minister said that non- 
^ Jordanians .found, wo rk in g with 
2=V no proper work permits would be 
immediately ordered to leave the 
1 country. 

y afar £ The murister, who was addnss- 


. ’ » • - — WUW OUUIRT 

** s«g A meeting of heads of cm- 
J'*® sfc payment offices in the country, 
said that foreign track drivers 

"“Sir*.. - • - - • •"- 


employed by various transporta- 
tion companies and businesses 
wOl have to leave and make way 
for Jordanian driven. 

The termination of the non- 
Jordanian driven' employment 
followed numerous complaints by 

Jordanian drivers who are seek- 
ing jobs, said the minister. 

Many of die companies em- 
ploying non- Jo r daman drivers 
have already complied and laid 
them' off ami the ministry has 
already ordered the departure of 
912 such drivers. 

Concerning workers in farms 
growing tobacco, the minister 
said they were employed accord- 
ing to law, but those with no work 
permits would be ordered to 
leave the country. 

The minister said he lad in- 
structed directors of employment 
offices in Jordan to consider any 
grievances or compiahits' raised 
by the job-seekers or businesses 
to ease the pressure on the mans- 
try. 
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Constituency formation: 
A process of political 
coalition-building 

This is the second article of a four-part scries on the establishment 
of political parties in Jordan as part of its ongoing democratization 
movement. In tins artiefcr, toe miter dSacusses toe process of 
constioieocy'buiMBttg encountered by leftist, centrist Mod rightist 
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By Mariam M. 

Jordan Times Staff Reporter 

AMMAN — As the Jordanian ' 
Parliament prepares itself to 
discuss a draft law on the lega- 
lisation of political parties in 
the Kingdom, parties and poli- 
tical alliances are mushroom- 
ing across toe country. 

Working in both heavily 
populated urban centres as 
well as tim rural and tribal 
areas, political groupings, 
some 40 of which are preparing' 
to apply for legalisation, are 
spwjWingpofitical debates df 
over Jordan — . C 

Members of the Janfamaik- 
Arab Nationalist Deiraicratic 
Coalition (JANDA) — a coa& . 
tion: of 5 Centrist,^ leftist IsmA . 
rationalist parties —-^and toe 
Muslim Brotherhood have. . 
beenthe two blocs of political 
groups that have led mass lat- 
hes ..and meetings since par-' 
fe iti r.n taTy elections were held 
here in November 1989. 

Biftasdcmocracy slowly 
Hcreeps intothe Jordanian con- 
science, more parties -and 
groapngBaie springing up, 
hoping to attract many citizens 
that have never been involved 
in poBtics.':;. . 

PuBtical .observers believe 
tbat the fef l coahtion JAN- 
DA cotrid baw up to 20,000 
semi-aSiye foltoweis in the " 
KmgdoqyThe marcher is cons- 
idered lai^ _beqanse scrutiny . 
dt poBtk^ karwsts on toe left ■ 
ade ctf the poht«al spectrum 
was paitiralarfyharsh during 
toe years nori'Jcuqwnrby some 
fmhticfll 'acrivists as “The 
Years of Th^resaon, " from 
1957 foj 

Tfce are about9 deputies 
in Par&ame^-utokb are man- 
hersofJANPA In addition. 



fiw seats fetite cabinet of 
Prime Mrawer Taber ■_ Masri. 

In Jordan*a& nr most coun- 
tries, the Jeftist parties cham- 
piorijhe causes of toe poor and 
pnd^pnrikgjfid. . Many leftist 
te^fersb dfcyagtiiatdeapi^ 
stna^to of Etimmst- politics in 
Jmdaa, ^ jire^loog. term the 
:d«*;iss!KS wifi draw greater 
jhas relvatkm by reH- 


Brotherhood, 
1 Jordan's most powerful Islamic 
party v ,; wWch folds' 23 of the 
Lower House's. 80 seats, con- 


^ of Islamic law. 

> . \sm ” says Ahmad 

Lower 


^ wroi aa MmIots want and the 
P^.»rafo€j tfo-^ority is demo- 

use illegal 

r ^ boat. We are 

j^temmea-to.- wwrk throagb 
^^pmnuraaiie means to «^rabH.ch 
Mr. Azaideh 
^ 'Rmes in an 

rfi v, artervfow,- . -; ---- 


HWpopnlar following 
H »H>ui JAw}A ■ ^ the Isht- 
1 ^ been active 

5 . ■•■bed Ear- 

i^^otary d^bems of 1989 
^"^gJjwtoBr.toe “sflent major- 
--"T- y has jc t' tp get involved in 

m {omd ^ 

^TO Q onaarvativc ami right 
^ ^ centre pmtres ‘ are dowly 
• yjlljaging up among .the 
nsiness-oriented bourgeois 
..XidftemMEtr i^ftaal Jrmhu 
ans from toe. east and west 


Abdul Staff Al 

banks of the river. 

While few party formations 
have been announced during 
toe last two years, at least one 
conservative: party has already 
been formed and announced a, 
platform. 

The Al-Abd Party, headed 
by retired Brigadier General 
Abdul Hadi Al MajaH, is ex- 
pected to be among toe leading 
conservative parties in the 
Kingdom. It has been dubbed 
by many opponents as a Jorda- 
nian Likud, in reference to toe 
Israeli right wing nationalist 
party. Mr. Majali dismisses the 
reference as “silly." 

The retired brigadier general 
says that toe AJ-Ahd is simply 
a party that is primarily con- 
cerned with Jordan rather than 
being a primarily pan-Arab 
party that relegates Jordanian 
domestic issues as secondary. 

According to Mr. Majali, 
Jordanian issues indude every- 
thing that pertains to Jorda- 
nian domestic policies. The Al- 
Ahd will preside over a general 
conference scheduled for early 
September in which “70 prom- 
inent personalities,” will study 
- how a conservative coalition of 
groups, parties and individuals 
will unite to present their plat- 
forms to toe Jorddanian pub- 
lic. 

Mr. Majali denies claims by 
critics toal the party or toe 
conservative coalition will be 
etrtisz. 

“We intend to appeal to the 1 
masses. Our target group are 
those which are neither leftist 
nor particularly rehgfous," Mr. 
Majali Said. 

“We arc a secular party,” he 
continued, “and our interests 
fey in developing the local eco- 
nomy and strengthening the 
countries infrastructure — that 
should interest all citizens.” 
While the - conservatives 
have do defined coalition bloc 
in Parliament, Mr. Majali said 
that the party had been in 
touch with a number deputies 
and that toe formation of a 
conservative bloc of members 
of parhasnent who would be 
poirtkally dose to the Al-Ahd 
Party and the future conserva- 
tive coalition was already m 
the process erf bong formed. 

It-' announced formation, 
bo bt, could take some 
time, Mr. Majali said. 





BcmUfea of track tom ermtadfetfo bone al Wadi Seer. The death tal from tflmt neck 
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Death toll of Wadi Seer 
road accident rises to nine 


JBys Jordan Times Staff Reporter 

AMMAN — The three people 
seriously injured in a road acci- 
dent at Wadi Seer Tuesday even- 
ing died in the hospital, raising 
toe number of dead to nine. 

The accident involved a truck 
with an Iraqi licence plate which 
overturned and hit a home in 

town of Wadi Seer, kflimg people 

inside the home and some near- 
by. The driver . an Iraqi, was not 
among those killed or injured. 

According to the Qvil Defence 
Department (CDD) officials who 
rushed to the scene of the acci- 
dent, the driver bad lost control 


of his vehicle, which carried furn- 
iture to Wadi Seer, because of 
faulty breaks. The truck changed 
course and hit the side of the hill 
crashing into the house, accord- 
ing to officials. 

At least four can parked near- 
by were crushed try the truck - 
whose contents were strewn 
along a wide area as it sped out 
of control down toe hill before 
hitting toe bouse and the side of 
the hill, the CDD officials said. 

Rescuers had pulled at least 
three injured people from toe 
house and rushed them to a hos- 
pital. CDD officials had said they 
were seriously injured. 


Doctors delegation describes Iraqi 
living conditions as ‘appalling’ 


AMMAN (J.T.) — A delegation 
of the Belgium-based Doctors of 
the Third World returned to Am- 
man Wednesday after a three-day 
visit to Iraq on a feet finding 
mission and described living con- 
ditions of the Iraqi people as 
“appalling.” 

Delegation members, whose 
task was to pave the way for this 
week’s Wat to Iraq by a team 
from Harvard University to in- 
vestigate humanitarian issues in 
the wake of the Gulf war, said 
that conditions are difficult be- 
cause of die economic embargo 
on the nation and the shortage of 
many essential commodities. 

Hospitals do not function due 
to the feck of essential equip- 
ment, spare parts and metodne. 

The delegation, which includes 
doctors from Belgium, Morocco 
and Canada, conducted a study 
on the health situation in Iraqi 
cities. 

Km hospital, for example, was 
found to be without electricity 
and without medicines needed to 
treat patients, they said. Many 

E ie with bean conditions, 
blood pressure, diabetes and 
r problems lacked proper 
treatment and vaccines were not 
available for children, they said. 

Iraqi authorities have intro- 
duced a health card system in 
order to ensure the fair distribu- 
tion of what medicines reamin in 
the country. 


The Harvard University team 
indudes more than 40 leading 
physidans. lawyers, engineers, 
economists and psychologists 
who plan to carry out studies in 
the coming two weeks. 

This experts plan to carry out 
the followiiig studies: 

— The physicians wQI take 32 
specially trained Jordanian health 
workers to conduct what could be 
a groundbreaking survey of toe 
effect of the Gulf crisis on Iraqi 
children. The study wiD indude a 
door-to-door mortality and nutri- 
tional survey of 8,400 homes 
throughout Iraq. 

— A survey of Iraq’s infras- 
trudnre, including the electrical, 
water, and sewage systems, to 
gather the latest information on 
the impart of the allied bombing 
campaign on public health. 

— A continuation of the legal 
analysis of the war to determine if 
the allied bombing was conducted 
in accordance with international 
law. 

— A psychological study of the 
effects of die war on Iraqi chil- 
dren, led by a former director of 
UNICEF. 

— A hospital stndy to assess 
tiie capability of the health care 
system to meet the needs of the 
Chilian population. 

Leaders of toe study hope their 
mfonnation will help the United 
Nations determine where huma- 


nitarian relief is most needed. 

“Ilf terms of its size and scope, 
this stndy will be unprecedented 
for a country that is stiH recover- 
ing from such a devastating con- 
flict said Dr. Megan Passey, a 
Harvard University doctor who is 
leading toe public health study. 

“If it works, it should yield 
scientifically valid data on toe 
effect of the Gulf crisis on die 
mortality and nutritional status of 
young children and on the broad- 
er civilian population,” Mrs. Pas- 
sey said. “This information could 
greatly assist relief efforts.” 

The original Harvard study 
team visited Iraq in April and 
May and projected that 170,000 
children under the age of five 
would die from the economic 
embargo and the delayed effects 
of the allied bombing campaign 
That report received wide inter- 
national attention and was made 
an official document of the Un- 
ited Nations Sanctions Commit- 
tee. 

“We would like nothing more 
than to discover that our efire 
prediction has not come true," 
said Roger Nonnand, a member 
of toe Harvard Rights Program- 
me and the trip organiser. 

“Unfortunately, we are com- 
pelled to do a second study be- 
cause reports continue to come 
out of Iraq of widespread mal- 
nutrition and death among young 
children,” Mr. Nonnand said. 


Council of Ministers appoints delegations 
to represent Jordan in various meetings 

, AMMAN (J.T.) — A Jordanian de~ Council of Ministers set up a that the delegation to 
tegatioo led by Minister of Muni- Jordanian delegation to attend include represe atari 
cipal and Rural Affairs and toe the third meeting of a joint Amman Chamber c 
Environment Salim Al Zoubi wOl Syrian-Jordanian Committee on the Free Zones Corp< 
take part in a regional ministerial Public Works and Housing, Jordanian Engineers > 
conference due to open in Cairo which is to be held in Damascus ^ Jordanian Contra 
cm Sept, 10, according to a ded- on Sept. 7. The council delegated nation, the Jordania 
sum by the Council of Ministers. Minister of Public Works and dal Centres Corporal 
The meeting, which will be Housing Saad Hayel Srour to Central R»nif of Jon 
attended by Arab ministers re- lead that delegation, 
sponsible for the environment. The cabinet also set up a de- ^ 
wffl discus p a rticipation by Arab legation led by Minister of Indus- deW-hnn Mr ai 
countries in an International try. Trade and Supply Ali Abul part in toe A 

Conference m the Environment, Ragheb to Tehran on Aug. 23 for . . _ . 

winch is scheduled to be held in discussions designed to stimulate teononne and 
Brazil in 1992. economic and trade exchanges meetoig, due t 

According to a statement, the between Iordan and Iran. It said t ^ am5 00 *• 


that the delegation to Tehran will 
include representatives of the 
Amman Chamber of Industry, 
the Free Zones Corporation, the 
Jordanian Engineers Association, 
the Jordanian Contractors Asso- 
ciation, the Jordanian Commer- 
cial Centres Corporation and the 
Central Bank of Jordan. 

The cabinet formed another 
delegation led Mr. Abul Ragheb 
to take part in the Arab League . 
Economic and Social Council's 
49th meeting, due to open in 
Cairo on Sept. 1. 


TENDER ANNOUNCEMENT 
Jordanian-Syrian Land Transport Co. 

Invites 

Contractors to participate in tender No. 4/91 for the supply of a number of 
truck tractors and semi-trailers as per technical specifications attached with 
terms of tender. w 

./.Contractors wishing to bid for tender can obtain copies of tender documents 
• from the company in Jabal Al Hussein - behind Ministry of Health — opposite 
Al Fade! Bin Abbas Mosque - Amman for non-refundable fee of JD 160.000 
(one hundred and sixty Jordan dinars) per copy, bearing official documents 
proving their registration in records of trading agents. 

Offers, should be submitted and deposited in tender box of company not 
' ,. later than 2.30 p.m. (local summer time) on Sunday, September 22nd, 1991 . 

Chairman/General-Manager 
Hisham Asfour 


Workers end strike after 
government intervenes 


By Issam Qadamani 

Special to the Jordan Times 

AMMAN — A one-day strike 
by workers employed by the 
paper and cardboard com- 
panies in Zarqa ended 
Wednesday after personal in- 
tervention by Minister of 
Labour Abdul Karim Al 
Dughmi and after the workers 
understood that their action 
was illegal. 

According to toe Labour 
Law, workers should suspend 
any strike action if an arbitra- 
tion committee bas been 
appointed to end the dispute. 
Despite the presence of such a 
committee, led by Samir 
Fakbouri, toe workers at Zar- 
qa went ahead with their illegal 
action. 

Mr. Fakhouri and his team 



Abdul Karim Al Doghmf 

are now expected to meet with 
representatives of the workers 
and the employers in a bid to 
settle the dispute. 


The workers are dem an di ng 
■ a pay rise of JD 20 a month and 
an additional increase of JD15 
for night shift workers, an in- 
crease of JD 10 over the pre- 
vious salary. Workers are 
acirfng for the establishment of 
a health scheme for the work- 
ers’ familie s or the payment of 
JD 25 a month if no such 
programme is possible. 

Furthermore, the workers 
are demanding two months a 
year as -sickness leave and Che 
cancellation of warnings earlier 
served to some of the workers. 

Officials at the Federation of 
Jordanian Labour Unions said 
that the strike, winch was in 
contravention of Article 104 of 
the Labour Law, was a result 
of the workers ignorance of the 
few and regulations. 


Two of those three died Tues- 
day evening and one early 
Wedn e sday, according to an in- 
formed source- at King Hussein 
Medical City, where they had 
been taken for care. 

The driver, Kathem Abu 
Jawad, 30, told CDD officials 
that he was unable to control the 
vehicle when he found that the 
brakes were faulty. 

The truck, a semi-trailer, car- 
ried furniture owned by a Jorda- 
nian returning from the Gulf re- 
gion. 

Police said that the truck car- 
ried 27 tonnes of furniture, far in 
excess of its normal load capacity. 


Water service cutoff threatened to 
subscribers who don’t settle accounts 


AMMAN (J.T.) — The Ministry 
of Water and Irrigation Wednes- 
day served notice to subscribers 
that it would have to resort to 
very stringent measures is ter 
days if there was a continued 
delay in payment of bills for 
water consumption. 

The ministry in Amman and ali 
its departments in the various 
governorates will cut off water 
supplies to households that have 
faded to pay dues in the past 
months and years, and will re- 
move the water meters until all 
toe aco unts have been settled, 
according to an announcement 
made by the ministry's secretary 
general, Mutazz Al Bilbeisi. 

Subscribers have an accumula- 
tive debt of nearly JD 8 million to 
the water development projects 
due to the lack of sufficient funds. 



Mutazz Al Bflbeisi 

Mr. Bilbeisi said. 

He said that the money is 
needed to help finance the re- 
placement of old, rusty and leak- 
ing water networks and to cany 
out maintenance services. 
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Aug. 31, the ministry will resort 
t6 cutting off water supplies to 


those who have failed to pay their 
dues, Mr. Bilbeisi said. 

Also, not rally will these sub- 
scribers have to settle all their 
-acounts, but they will also have to 
pay a fine to the Water Authority 
to have their water service res- 
tored afterwards, Mr. Bilbeisi 
added. 

In December 1990, the Minis- 
try of Water and Irrigation issued 
si m i la r notifications to its subscri- 
bers, who included households 
end government departments. 

Mr. Bilbeisi said mat the minis- 
try has given ample time for 
subscribers to pay their dues and 
many of them have already re- 
sponded but some still fail to pay 
their bills. 

Mr. Bilbeisi called on -all 
citizens to pay their dues to help 
tire ministry offer better services. 


Jordanian national environment 
strategy completed, official says 


AMMAN (J.T.) — A Jordanian 
national environment strategy 
has been completed and wiH be 
revealed in detail in 10 days time, 
according to Minister of Municip- 
al and Rural Affairs and the 
Environment SaHm Al Zoubi. 

He told a press conference at 
his office that the strategy is 
considered a milestone in Jor- 
dan’s drive to protect its environ- 
ment from pollution. 

The strategy has been prepared 
in cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Union for toe Conserva- 
tion of Nature (IUCN) and with 
financial help from the United 
States Agency for International 
Development (USAID). Prepa- 


rations are underway for the offi- 
cial declaration of the strategy 
prior to patting its various articles 
into force, the minister said. 

Mr. Zoubi told the press 
the strategy covers eight areas: 
surface and underground water, 
agricultural land, wildlife re- 
serves, coastal areas and marine 
wealth, population and settle- 
ments, toe atmosphere and air, 
energy and minerals and anti- 
quities and culture. The strategy 
will be implemented by the 
Ministry of Municipal' 
and Rural Affairs and toe Euviro- 
meat in cooperation with other 
government departments and 
orga nis a tio ns, the minister said. 




Mr. Zoubi said that in the 
coining month he will take part in 
an Arab ministerial conference to. 
discuss tiie environment. He will 
submit a working paper (foaling 
with environmental problems in 
the Arab World, he said. 

The meeting, to be held in 
Cairo, will deal with topics that 
would be on the agenda of an 
international environment con- 
ference due to be held in Brazil 
next year. 

. Ministry Secretary General 
Mohammad Bani Hard told the 
press conference that work on the 
strategy started in 1989 and a 
total of 172 specialists were in- 
volved in drawing up its articles. 



IRAQI JORDANIAN 
LAND TRANSPORT CO. 

Tender No. 7/91 
Sale Of Used Semi-Trailer 

Iraqi Jordanian Land Transport Company intends to sell 

(236) used semi-trailers of Krone and Nootebome types 

manufactured in 1981-1982. 

Related Information: 

1. Custom duties unpaid. 

2. Offers can be submitted to buy one, or all. 

3. Semi-trailers can be checked and inspected at the 
company’s garages in Aqaba, Jordan, starting 
August 21, 1991, 

4. Copies of terms, conditions, and technical speci- 
fications can be bought for the sum of (100) 
Jordanian dinars (JD). non-refundable. from the 
company’s main offices in Amman between 4th and 
5th Circles, Jabal Amman, during official working 
hours (0800-1430) starting 21/8/1991. 

5. Closing date for submitting offers 21/9/1991 (1200 
hrs). 

Dr. Shaker Mahadin 

Director General 
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Lessons from putsch 

THE TASTE of democracy and freedom mast be credited 
first and foremost for the failure of Monday's putsch in 
Moscow which purported to reverse the course in the Soviet 
Union ushered m by Mikhail Gorbachev, In retrospect the 
Soviet coup leaders were troubl ed by the app ar en t dfcrin- 
fegraffoa of thdr“super power** and the inability of the' 
reformist era to deliver on the promises to br ing prosperity 
and full democracy to the Soviet people. They had acted fa 
desperation thinking that the only way to arrest the rapid 
decline in the stature and strength of their bomrinmt was to 
revert to the old and traditional ways. 

Yet once the genie was out of the bottle there was 
obviously no effective way to put it back Whatever 
malaise stifi exists within the USSR, that big and powerful 
country needed a speedier leap into full democracy rather 
than reversion to undemocratic ways. The h cs ftntfau 
cised by Gorbachev In the direction of the eqjoyment of Ml 
democracy must have contributed to his temporary dow nfall 
and even probably eventual eclipse as a viable Soviet leader. 
His reinstatement as president by the Soviet Parfiament 
Wednesday provides him with yet another opportunity to 
deliver on his tong-stondtog pledge to move Us country at 
toll speed ahead into a nation where full and complete chrfl 
and political rights can be exercised. 

The moral of this latest story for those Arabs who saluted 
Monday’s coup and saw in it an op p o r tuni ty to neutralise 
Washington’s monopoly on mternatlonal power is Oat 
democracy is stiD the only continuing way of life for 
mankind and that there is no effective and lasting way to 
reverse its march forward. Secondly, no matter how deep 
the Arab World’s grievances are with the Western coun- 
tries, notably the U.S. (and they are plenty and genuine), 
the real answer to such legitimate concerns does not fie to 
entertaining false hopes in other countries, be they large or 
small, but rather rests with them alone aud the fatrodnetfon 
of democracy to then* own ranks as tost as possible. The 
Arab countries can never be as strong as they can be and 
relevant to international events unless they are also demo- 
cratic and free. Gone are the days when the Arab woes and 
difficulties can be addressed by others, whoever these othen 
may be. This is perhaps the principal message of and the 
most important lesson from the last few days’ dr amatic 
development in the Soviet Union. 

The past three days have been a short period of time in 
this world’s long history. But in them there are many lessons 
to be learned. The Arab World in particular wHI do wefl not 
only to digest the historic experience but abo to draw the 
right conclusions from it. There should be some soul 
searching for us Arabs to do in the coming w eeks aud 
mouths, and we should do it pro mp t ly and thoroughly. 



AL RAT daily Wednesday accused the Western countries of 
interfering in the interna] affairs of the Soviet Union winch had 
decided to remove a man who proved incapable of shouldering his 
duties. The U.S.-led Western alliance is now launching a 
propaganda attack on the Moscow leadership, trying to reinst a te 
their naan in the Kremlin, the paper noted. The Soviet Union, the 
paper stressed, is not a Western colony but a super power whose people 
have decided to move and put an eud to a humiliating s itua t i on 
into which Mr. Gorbachev has placed his country, the paper 
noted. The Western nations are particularly appalled by the 
removal of Mr. Gorbachev because the downfall came at a rime 
when they had been hoping to see the removal of their archfoe 
Saddam Hussein from power; a man who has. led toe Arab, and 
Islamic nations a gainst the expansionist dwn gns and monopolies 
of the West, the paper added. It said that the West is fa ce d with a 
dilemma now, after failing through their aggression on Iraq to 
topple Saddam Hussein, because they saw their own man 
removed. The Western countries should stop interfering in ocher 
countries' affairs and should not consider the internal affairs of the 
Soviet Union as their own business, the paper advised. It said that 
the change in the Kremlin leadership is done by the Soviet people 
and no one in the West can restore Mr. Gorbachev to power and 
no U.S. troops can see die return of dm ousted leader to Moscow 
in a manner similar to the return of the emir of Kuwait. 


A columnist in A1 Ra*l daily drew the Ministry of Education’s 
attention to the plight of students who cannot register in private 
shools for the new scholastic year and said this practice is illegal 
and calls for nomeefiate action on the part of the ministry . Narib 
said that at the start of : scholasti c year private schools 
practise blackmail agafaat students and their teachers in a manner 
that r- totally inco m patible with the educational pr oces s and in 
conftk’ with the concept of education in the Kingdom. The writer 
said ti-.it private schools refuse to register students at the 
beginning of the year, under the pret e xt that these students 
showed poor performance in the previous year, unless they accept 
to remain in the same grade for one year. These schools also 
resort to other sorts of threats, like giving the students difficult 
make-up examinations to make sure they fail, thus justifying their 
dismissal. But the writer said the real reason behind such 
underhand ■ deafiag . and imp r o per educational practice is the fact 
that each private schools seeks to e n s ur e that only very successful 
students remain in the. schools so as to get high grades in the 
tawjihi examinations at the end of the scholastic year. Keeping 
only the elite of the students and dismissing the others ft totally m 
conflict with educational ethics aud contradict with the education- 
al norms and regulations set by the Ministry of Education, said 
-tibe writer. He urged the ministry to pr o m pt l y i nter f ere on behalf 
of these students and ensure their stay in the schools an equal 
footing with their colleagues. 


Beware of politicians bearing gifts 


I SOMETIMES wonder if die scarcity of government finances 
hasn’t been a blessing in disguise. For one thing, it has put paid to 
the heady expansion of a grossly inefficient and largely unproduc- 
tive public sector. For another, ft has stopped government from 
creating money gobbling projects that live off public funds rather 
than wits aud toe opportunities available in the marketplace. 

Sadly, I fed no co mpun ction when harbou rin g such negative 
thoughts. Many of these projects cannot even cover toe costs of 
their borrowings and have to shift the burden of the debt service 
onto die national budget. 

The percamal drain from die budget that goes to support these 
failed entities means that healthy private enterprises are unjustly 
forced to keep sickly competitors alive by handing over more of 
their hard earned cash in toe form of higher taxes (ft is beyond me 
how the government can talk of encouraging investment when ft 
diverts resources from successful enterprises just to pour them 
down the drain of commercial failures). 

Mosdy, however, I am driven to these thoughts by the lack of 
evidence that politicians have learnt anything from past mistakes. 
I have yet to bear a politician of note declare publicly his 
unequivocal o pp o si tion. to the undertaking of commercial projects 
by die public sector, let alone expressing reservations about 
extending subsidies to existing operations. In fact, the only person 
I know of who has consistently called for market-based solutions 
— incurring the wrath of the entrenched officialdom in the 
process — is a cohomrist currently confined to sack bed. Typically, 
his ideas went unheeded by the know-it-all bureaucracy until 
outsiders (in tins case, the IMF and World Bank missiom) 
imposed them mi decision markets. 

The government most restrict its spending to providing essen- 
tial services like education, health, to building arid expanding tbe 
necessary in frastructure req uir ed to accommodate econo mi c 
growth, to maintaining law and order and to ensuring the defence 
of the natipn. Beyond that, gover nm ent must adopt a neutral 
stance vis-a-vis economic participants, especially those who are 
in competition with each other. 

Achieving this impartiality would require tbe government to 
divest itself of and sever legal and administrative finks with all 
comme r cial entities starting with those operating in tbe capital 
and money markets (like the Housing Bank, the Amman 
Financial Market, the Industrial Development Bank and toe 
Agricultural Credit Corporation) and those in toe export field 
(like toe Commercial Centres Corporation and the Agricultural 
Marketing Company). 

Moreover, all forms of subsidies offered to enterprises or 
potential investors to tbe exclusion of competitors operating in 
the same sector must be cut off, phased out. or not contemplated. 


By Safwan Batahieh 

regardless of the financial position of the firms in question or the. 
desirabilfty of the potential investment (subsidies offered across a 
whole sector like tax incentives or reduced water and electricity 
charges are not the issue here). 

. Finally, economi c neutrality requires the new generation of 
politically minded ministers to check their natural ten d ency for 
populist initiatives and political patronage, to become policy 
makers and instrum ents for in s ti t uti onal reforms in their respec- 
tive ministries rather than pose as glorified bureaucrats eager to 
expedite routine and transactional types of business for tbe public 
(especially for members of their constituency and citizens of 
patrician persuasion). 

Tbe rationale for such a radical departure from current 
behaviour is simple and straightforward. Lasting econo mi c 
growth depends on tbe economy's ability to const antl y increase its 
production of marketable goods and services (marketable in tbe 
sense of price competitiveness attractiveness, and acceptable 
quality). 

This ability, in turn, depends on both tbe availability of ctever 
and accurate investments and productivity increases. Investment, 
winch encom p asses investment in technological innovations and 
ideas as well as capital stock, can either bit the mark and produce 
marketable goods and-services or miss entirely and produce duds. 

U n fort una tely, most public sector investments are of the dud 
producing variety because managers are often insulated from the 
rigors and signals of the marketplace and tend to be bereft of such 
qualities like ingenuity and detenmnation that are common 
amongst successful private entr epreneurs . These investments 
create initial surges of output that are unsustainable in tbe long 
run because of inherent inefficiencies and poor business decision. 
Worse stiD, they crowd out private inv e s tm en t s since bu s i n essmen 
are understandably reluctant to compete with firms owned, 
subsidised, or even patronised by die gover nm ent 

Empirical evidence is in full view in all the tattered parts of the 
globe. In the socialist countries tire public sector (and the only 
sector) has continued to produce unmarketable goods and 
services until enough people got fed op and brought die whole 
system down in tears. As for the Third World, tbe cherished ideal 
of big and patronising gove rnm ent kept public sector projects 
alive long after their practical death with continuous infusions of 
public funds until all the money ran out or common sense 
returned, whichever came first 

Constant and h ap hazar d intervention in the private econo m y 
distorted business decision s and prevented tbe efficient allocation 
of reso ur ce s , thereby ensuring that fewer accurate inv est ments 
were made than would have been otherwise achieved without the 
government’s help. 
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And should the government wake op one sunny moramgara 
find excess cash in its coffers, ft can use the mooey to reduce 
tvww or to make it available for lemfing based on cash 
flow projections rather than ou collateral. 

Gover nmen t, being neither Messed with omniscient powers nor 
famous for sound business decisions, should trust the mstzncts of 
its e ftwyn * as they pursue their self-interest and place their money 
where they rtwnlc the highest returns are available. For some - 
where in the midst of all tins hive of activities there are su ccessf ul 
harinfacMs ready to buret put in a dazzling display of umntemipted 
gro wt h, pnIKng the whole nation with them along tbe road to 
p rosperity. 

To help bring out tbe best in Jordanians, the government 
should restructure the bureaucracy and redefine its role so as to . 
sup port econo m ic activities rather than generate them or, worse,? 
obstruct them. Only then can we all look forward to the day when 
Jordan is do longer littered with dinosaur-likes org anisms which. 
Hire dinosaurs, have puny brains, voracious appetites, and are 
bound for extinction. 

But the greatest hope must be placed upon our wise and 
farsighted citizenry to tell politicians when they come around 
carrying a gift* no thank you, not If ve have to pay dearly for it 
later on. 


Soviet policy in the Gulf conflict 


By Olga Alexandrova 

IN AUGUST 1990 hardly anyone 
could have predicted the reper- 
cussions which the Gulf crisis — 
later the Gulf war — would have 
on the foreign and domestic poli- 
cies of the indirectly involved 
Soviet Union. The Golf conflict 
became — to a greater extent and 
with more serious consequences 
than toe German question or the 
“loss of Eastern Europe” — a 
coutroversal issue in domestic 
policy discussion. Tbe orthodox- 
conservative groups adopted an 
anti-American and pro-Iraqi 
stance. The Golf conflict dearly 
underfilled the limits to coopera- 
tion and partnership between tbe 
USSR and the West as wefl as to 
the level of acceptance of inner- 
Soviet interest groups, such as tbe 
military, toe party apparatus and 
tbe mifitaiy-indastria] complex. It 
became obvious just bow depen- 
dent tbe policy of “New Think- 
ing” is on tbe domestic policy 
development. 

Tbe effects of tbe Gulf crisis on 
Soviet politics were many-sided. 
Viewed from tbe standpoint of 
world politics, an almost desper- 
ate struggle for the assertion of 
the (still existent) world power 
status of the Soviet Union was the 
real nerve of reaction to tbe 
development in toe Guff. The 
change in the Soviet position 
re fl e cted the ambivalence and 
contradictory nature of both the 
Soviet policy to w ar d s the U.S. as 
wefl as of the USSR's foreign 
policy concept in general. 

The domestic policy disputes 
over toe Gulf problem were both 
an indicators as well as the driv- 
ing force of a restorative trend, as 
a result of winch the traditional 
power apparata — toeCPSU.toe 
army and toe KGB — regained 
influence on toe Soviet lead- 
ership. Tbe discussion about the 
orientation of Soviet foreign poli- 
cy led, on tbe one hand, to a 
change in tbe foreign policy lead- 
ership, to Shevardnadze's res- 
ignation, and, ou toe other hand,, 
to policy course adjustments 
which were not insignificant. 
The, in toe broadest sense, milit- 
ary and security-related problems 
represented a major aspect in toe 
discussion. It focused on a spec- 
trum of problems ranging from 
tbe Soviet position with respect to 
military action against Iraq to the 
a s s e ssme nt of the level of Soviet 
armament. 

The twfai-tracfc character of 
the Soviet Gulf policy 

The varying nuances in toe 
Soviet position during the Gulf 
conflict were highly relevant to 
the Soviet-American rela- 
tionship. They wffl also remain 
i mp ort ant to its future develop- 
ment. It was the irony of history 
that, at a time when die two 
foreign ministers Baker and She- 
vardnadze were discussing toe 
growing cooperation between the 
U-S. and the USSR in the settle- 
ment erf regional conflicts in the 
Siberian city of Iifcutsk mi 1/2 
August 1990, Iraq put toe ability 


of tbe big powers to implement 
tins cooper at i v e approach to the 
test by invading Kuwait. The 
resolute stance of the Soviet Un- 
ion on the side of tbe anti-Iraqi 
coalition during the first few 
mouths — manifest, for example, 
in tbe joint Soviet- American dec- 
laration and the support for all 12 
resolutions on the Gulf conflict 
passed by the United Nations 
Security Council — was primarily 
the result of personal effort s by 
Foreign Minirter Shevardnadze 
and his closest advisers. This 
.position was not backed by all 
leading institutions and interest 
groups. A pro-Iraqi lobby in the 
foreign policy establishment had 
opposed this orientation since the 
first days of tbe Gulf conflict 
There were already signs of a 
twin-track Soviet diplomacy, 
therefore, in August 1990. The 
line which was supported by She- 
vardnadze and which stressed 
cooperation with the U.S. and 
joint action against the ag g res sor 
was juxtaposed by a fine which 
was oriented towards maintaining 
active relations with Iraq and 
greater dissociation towards tbe 
U.S. Tbe leading spokesman for 
the latter approach was the then 
Presidential Council member Pri- 
makov. He was backed by the 
mifitaiy, the mifitary-mdustrial 
complex and tbe orthodox wing 
of toe CPSU. 

The ** Arabists” in the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry already tried to 
oppose an unambiguous conde- 
mnation of Iraq in tbe prepara- 
tory stages of the joint Soviet- , 
American declaration on Aug. 3, 
1990, presenting a. diluted and 
mildly worded draft which the 
American side rejected. In addi- 
tion to tbe diplomatic con- 
tacts with tbe anti-Iraq coalition, 
tbe decision was also taken at that 
time to send a “personal envoy of 
tbe president of tbe USSR” to 
Baghdad. Initially, Mr. Shevard- 
nadze wanted to undertake tins 
mission himself; Mr. Primakov, 
as toe repres e ntative of the Iraq- 
friendly policy, however, was 
able to prevent tins. It became 
particularly dear that Mr. Prima- 
kov and Mr. Shevardnadze were 
pursuing different goals in OcL 
and Nov. 1990. As the U.N. 
Security Council turned its atten- 
tion towards elaborating Resolu- 
tion 678, winch provided for tbe 
use of all (Le. also military) 
means to the liberation of 
Kuwait, Mr. Primakov declared 
in a TV interview that he ob- 
jected to the admissibility of a 
military option. Instead, tbe con- 
siderations on .Iraq’s c la i m s vis-a- 
vis Kuwait and on tbe solution of 
the Palestinian problem should 
(as Saddam Hussein suggested) 
be presented in a package which 
allowed the Iraqi leader “to save 
face.” Tbe adoption of Resolu- 
tion 678 was tbe final success of 
Mr. Shevardnadze’s active di- 
plomacy before he resigned as 
foreign minis ter three weeks la- 
ter. Tbe criticism levelled against 
his policy on the Gulf was 
allegedly a si gni ficant factor. The 
subsequent Soviet Gulf diploma- 
cy was marked by a long silence. 


Following Mr. Shevardnadze’s 
resignation the polemics against 
his Gulf policy were expressed 
pubtidy. His successor at a later 
stage, Alexander Bessmertnykh, 
who was ambassdor in Washing- 
ton at tbe time, is reputed to have 
endorsed tins criticism. Tbe for- 
mer First Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter Kornienko accused Mr. She- 
vardnadze of ama t euri sm. In par- 
ticular, the Soviet'vote for Re- 
solution 678 was' heavily criti- 
cised. Some Soviet diplomats and 
the military raised the question 
whether it might not have been 
better for the country to abstain. 
Da January 1991 a draft circulated 
in the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR for a resolution advocating 
the revocation of tbe Soviet sign- 
ature beneath the U.N. Resolu- 
tions of sanctions against Iraq. 
During the final phase of tbe Gulf 
war Mr. Primakov’s line, which 
was aimed at ensuring Saddam 
Hussein’s survival, gained the up- 
per hand once and for all. For tbe 
sake of tins objective, Mr. Gor- 
bachev was willing to accept a 
cooling down of relations with 
Washington. 

Objections agafcnst a coa fitio n 
with the UJS. 

The “Arabists” in the Foreign 
Ministry and in tbe CPSU Central 
Committee were not the only 
ones dissatisfied with Mr. She- 
vardnadze’s anti-Iraqi stance. 


Academy of Sciences of tbe 
USSR, Naum km: “We are grop- 
ing in the dark in the Middle 
East We have dropped the old 
policy [whether good or bad 
but we have not elaborated a new 
one. Sorely ft is dear that the 
vote in tbe U.N. “for” the use of 
fence against Iraq ft not going to 
win Us public opinion in tbe Arab 
World? There is a tremendous 
to-ing and fro-ing in the chcnce of 
partners. Our country cannot sur- 
vive without the Arabs. Here ft 
tiie market, here ft dm money”. 

Security policy arguments 
against a cooperative stance in 
the Gulf conflict were mainly 
forwarded by the mifitaiy. Hie 
appreciable presence of Amer- 
ican troops in the Gulf jeopar- 
dised tbe country’s security. The 
chief of staff of the Warsaw Pact, 
General Lobov, claimed that tbe 
UA would thus be able to exert 
its influence on events in the 
Transcaucasian republics. He 
finked tbe Gulf problem with tbe 
problem of disarmament: The 
presence of American troops in 
tbe Middle East could lead to a 
breakdown, of tbe Vienna nego- 
tiations on the reduction of con- 
ventional forces in Europe, since 
these additional mifitaiy capaci- 
ties had not been included in tbe 
agreement. Tbe presence of 
American troops had drastically 
upset tbe strategic equilibrium in 
the region. Furthermore, there 
was no guarantee that the U.S. 


“Critics of the Soviet policy in the Golf 
took the opinion that supporting the anti- 
Iraq coalition was extremely detrimental in 
terms of power politics. The Soviet Union 
was r unning the risk of losing its role as a 
mqjor power and thus its influence in the 
Third World.” 


The reasons for tbe rapidly de- 
veloping domestic policy con- 
troversy were more deeply- 
rooted. Tbe very idea of closer 
cooperation with tbe U.S. was 
and ft alien and suspect to the 
Soviet military, toe orthodox 
communists and the nationalist 
groups with anti-Western lean- 
ings. As regards toe Middle East, 
Mr. Shevardnadze's willingness 
to cooperate not only meant tbe 
betrayal of a “long-standing 
friend” in toe eyes of his critics, 
but also and above all tbe aban- 
donment of strategically impor- 
tant terrain in this region to the 
U.S. 

Warnings could already be 
heard in Moscow during tbe first 
few days after tbe Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait that Was hin g to n was 
seriously planning a longer-term 
military presence in tbe Gulf re- 
gion with the aim of substantially 
upsetting tbe balance of power in 
its favour in tbe Middle East and 
the Persian Gulf. Tbe objections 
of tbe pro-Iraqi lobby a ymw a 
new political orientation were 
summed up as follows by the 
deputy cfirector of tbe Institute erf 
Middle Eastern Studies at tbe 


would withdraw its troops once 
tbe crisis was over. During tbe 
dwtr-rask in of Mr. Shevardnadze's 
first Gulf policy report in the 
Supreme Soviet of toe USSR in 
Sept. 1990 a representative of the 
conservative “Soyuz” faction. 
Colonel Petrusbenko, said that 
tbe foreign min ister was describ- 
ing tire problem of tbe American 
military build up in the Gulf as if 
an “abstract” army was involved 
and not 300,000 soldiers via 
.which the NATO was advancing 
directly to the USSR’s southern 
border. 

There was considerable opposi- 
tion to Shevardnadze’s policy of 
dose cooperation with me U.S., 
th erefo re, from tbe outse t. Th is 
helps explain the many contradic- 
tions in tbe Soviet policy since toe 
outbreak of toe Gulf crisis. These 
contra di ctions and amtrivalencaes 
became particularly dear in tbe 
field erf nnhtary cooperation be- 
tween tbe Soviet Union and Iraq. 
A great deal cannot be complete- 
ly clarified in tins context. On the 
whole, however, the known facts 
confirm the ambiguity of Soviet 
policy and the difficulties in- 
volved when putting the proc- 


laimed principles of “New Pofitio 
ti Thinkmg” »*i»n practice. 

Coafradktbrj Soviet stand- 
points an urittn ry aspects 

One of the still undarified 
questions it the proMem of the., 
p rese n ce of Soviet nrifitny 
- era in Iraq. At the beginning of 
toe Gulf conflict Soviet diplomats 
refused to provide information on~v 
the extent of arms sales to Iraq 
and the presence of mftftaiy 
advisers. It was not until Aug. 6, 
1990 that a member of toe Soviet 
Foreign Ministry staff referred to 
“about 1,000 military advi sers.” 
Later on, Mr. Shevardnadze in- 
directly confirmed this figure in 
talks with Secretary of State Bak- 
er- Representatives of the Soviet 
army commented on tins question' 
on Aug. 15, 1990. Tbe first depu- 
ty head of the Principal Depart- 
ment of the Soviet chief of staff, 
Lieutenant-General Nikitrak, 
pubtidy denied that there were * 
Soviet military advisers in Iraq. 
There had never been any such 
advisers. There were merely 193 
Soviet “military specialists” 
there, who were rendering assist- 
ance on how to handle tbe Soviet 
military technology. 

Neither the e up he mis ms used 
nor the figure of only 193 “spe- 
cialists” seemed plausible; 
according to Western estimates, 
there are between 500 and 1,000 
Soviet^ military advisers in fraq. 
What ft more, tbe assertion that 
there had never been any Soviet 
nnfitaiy advisers in Iraq was con- 
tradicted by the Soviet side itself. 
Apart from such military advisers 
there was even a chief mifitai y 
adviser with his own appara tus. 

The Soviets repeatedly re- 
jected tbe request by tbe U.S. to 
withdraw mifitaiy advisers from 
Iraq by maintaining that tins 
would cons titute a violation of 
toe tre aty of friendship with Iraq. 
President Bush was also unable at 
the Helsinki mim wi t Jq Septem- 
ber 1990 to persuade Mr. Gor- 
bachev to make such a conces- 
sion. During tbe subsequent press 
c onfer enc e in Helsinki Mr. Gor- 


in formed French newspaper 
liberation, conversations in the 
Russian language were allegedly 
picked up on the ratoo frequen- 
cies of the Iraqi army at toe end 
of January and the beginning o£ 
February 1991, which would ind* 
cate a busbed-up mifitaiy irivrtve- 
'■■foent of the USSR in Iraq.. ■ 

Tbe Defence Ministry sr Mos- 
cow insisted that such reports 
-were “false”? cbwmyng that- they 
were attempts to not only riot a 
shadow upon Soviet policy -but 
also “to discredit” the Iraqi 
armed forces, i.e. to give toe 
impression that they were unable 
to offer resistance to .toe allied 
troops themselves. 

Tbe problem of the exchange 
off military information was dose- 
!y connected with the undarified 
question of military advisers. 
Dnring the first few weeks off the 
Gulf conflict, it was claimed that ■ 
the USSR was informing the U.S. 
about Soviet armament in Iraq. 
Late on, however, Soviet repre- 
sentatives denied all conjecture - 
that the Americans had receivdn 
confidential information on Iraq's 
mflftary potential from the Soviet 
Union. 

Reference was made-to toe 
treaty of fr iendship with Iraq,, 
which forbids any passing on of 
classified information. There 
were also inconsistencies regard- 
ing the passing on of military data' 
to Iraq. 

Tbe head of the Reconnaiss- 
ance Department off the Soviet 
chief of staff, Gdneral MjkhaOov, ' 
admitte d’ that Iraq had asked tbe .. 
USSR to provide satell ite recon- 
naissance data, but added tod - 
the Soviet side’s response was a 
“categorical refusal”. 

Tbe British and French press, 
mi the other hand, that 


certion at this suggestion and said 
that he bad nothing to add on this 
gnes titm . Tbe Soviet g ov ern ment 
also refused to stop training I ra qi 
army officers in toe Soviet Union. 
According to statem ents by toe 
Soviet Defence Ministry, there 
were “roughly just as many Iraqi 
officers” in the USSR “as Soviet 
specialists in Iraq.” 

On Jan. 17, 1991 toe Soviet 
Defence Ministry announced that 
the last “military specialists” had 
ieftfraq. Although the U.S. 
a dminis tration triedto play down 
the ^problem of Soviet nufitary 
advisers in Iraq the suspicion that 
they were still in the . cbontiy 
could not be allayed. B was sus- 
pected that about 150 Sdviet.ex- 
perts remained in Iraq even after 
allied military action began. They 

are reputed to have advised Iraqis 
mi the maintenan ce of military 
technology and in the field of 


with information on America* ' 
satellite snrvefllance. This 'had 
enabled the Iraqis to remove 
weapon systems out erf toe field of 
observation off American recon- 
naissance. Furthermore, toe 
USSR had - altered the oriiit'of 
their fiatelliftis to fairfnA. ffights 
over Samfi -Arabia. 

The Iraqi aggression m Kuwait, 
abo pot Soviet pofitidans in an 
awkward position doe to toe-fact 
that Iraq had primarily Kmh wprts 
mflftary power wfth Soviet bdp* 
Upta 90 per cent of the Iraqi 
military potential is said tn bave 
been provided by the Soviet Un- 
Km. Although the USSR stepped - 
its arms ddhrenes after the; invar..- 
ao n of Kuw ait a certain amparigj 
of pressure was heeded on^tra? 
part of the -U.S. Ih the SoriS *; 
draft of the. joint : American* 
Soviet declaration of AngI -3. 
1990 the caH for an arm«>«whatfgg ! 
to ptrt hr parentheses, . wfeeb 
means that toe Soviet ride (fid not 
warn ft aadaded in the fintfwbnfc' 

. Mr- . Shevardnadze -wm dt&f 

w illing to do so fotknving a meet—'" 
Wg with Secretary cfSt^^afcer- ~ 


to a report by the usually welt 


rankmgr Soviet. 
obaeryunce o^ the Embargo 
Iraq meant subsfa^ . 
towqcaal losses for the Sowe* 













Mnimals of Baghdad Zoo surWired war on leftovers 
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By NicboiasPhythran 
" : ’ ' Reuter - - 


JJJ* BAGHDAD — 72ks animals 
J?Jfc of Baghdad Zoo survi vcd the 
bTV Gulf WBr thanks psrtly to 
b*Jv scraps from the tables of the 
pJJ capital 's hotels and rest&u- 
f rents. 

tip., Thebigjcats- got -meat-only - 
i]^ once a week and look none 
liaJJ the worse - for if*l ... 

But for Hani the. lion the 
crisis over the Gulf war posed 
1 8ie (, a more frustrating problem 
°°l5* { -~r it . blocked plains to find 


u him a mate. 

“We made use of- food 
which they were throwing 


away from the hotels, ” keep- 
1 er Farhan Abid said of the 
war days. 

“During die war even the 
lion and the tigers were given 
vegetables and bread. " said 
Zoo Director Ham Hamza 
Mehdi. 

. : “The bread was left over at 
the hotels/' he said in an 
interview , adding that it also 
kept the monkeys and the 
ducks going. 

Mr. Mebdi said the zoo 
dished up meat once a week 
for the carnivores, s/augbfer- 
. ingdonkeys bred for the pur- 
pose. 
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By Mkhael Battje 
Reuter 


**«*% NEW DELHI — Pressure is 
mounting on Sonia Gandhi to 
W** step on to Imtia’s political 

stage, bat the widow of assas- 

^ sinkted former Premier Rajiv 

' Gandhi is keeping the coun- 
try guessing. 

Her public silence has 
plunged India into mi orgy of 
speculation over whether she 
is about to launch her own 
7 reod v political career and what im - 
xmamt pact that might have. 
page She speaks rarely to jonr- 
1 “ er * naHsts and those who have. 
ndikte I* 0 * in contact with her have 
dilieieul xnstiretekma ofwiiat 

USSR a’ Some say Italtan^bqri r? 
« l^.,Gaj^,ydiiLJk^i<lethhd to 
Mai run lor Ametirii the par 
; dam^ s hsancnl&iy constituency fieriK 
s to m. htc husband won post- 
i ^^humctwfy after his assassina- 
««&“ i tion on. May 21. 
s - ,f Potittdam also have diffc- 
ai ^* rem idea& about her inten- 
SJ? * tbns.- “SbewBIgo to Amethi 
^ do -fag; 20-and announce 
bn*' going io run/’ said one 
^ senior member of the Coth 
nnKai 1 die Nehru 

rtfo* dynasty am for decades a ntH 
it wfc RajivGandh/s assassination 
sinfod* bye avmansriddc bomber. - 
annrf He writddhave been 47 on 
'W*> Aug.’2Q. % . 

' “Jt's s^ahtbe uncertain, 
but if shedoes decide to ran, 
“52 ft WtinYtemeady as that/ 9 


^ member who was dose to 
e0( l s jjp t "Rajiv XShniB& i’ 

, any P* made up her 

forffli® miorf ^^^miinpresrion is 
oust®** &atshe j jy£t{ L deade against 
jobc t*ft/’ akmg-iimo fazmfy friend 

satttr .r •• • • .y ~. 

of **?a’ Nam^'daObts Mrs. Gan- 
ncJJ’ |dfer would- win^Ametin in the 
important northern 
H ^ibarJPradesh, where 
w t Congress ; »zft almost wiped 
ig- s that put in 

Jos/- IfckM pqgpr as a minority 
, and 

band. * ; pressure is enormous 

5bad J ■ 

oon tf i 




on fter to run there. She 
campaigned hard for her hus- 
band in Amethi and Congress 
leaders said after his death 
they would, accept no other 
candidate but her in the by- 
eketion, for which no date 
has been set. 

Each day h undreds go to 
" Mrs. Gandhi 9 s hea vily 
guarded New Delhi home to 
pay their respects. 

Some urge her to take up 
politics so she can continue 
the line of prime ministers of 
independent India that began 
with Jawabarial Nehru and 
was maintained with his 
danghtm Indira Gandhi and 
grandson Rajiv Gandhi. 

- A vociferous mmoxitv \ in 
rf pongress organises delega- 
tions to urge tier to xun 'fbr 
parliament, promising sup- 
’port for a challenge to the 
leadership of Prime Minister 
Narastmha Rao. 

Some are genuine believers 
in continuing the dynasty. 
Others, say their enemies in 
Congress, seek to use the 
magic of the Gandhi name to 
enhance or preserve their 
careers. 

Mrs. Gandhi is torn, 
friends say. 

“She doesn't want to get 
into power politics bat she 
wants to keep Amethi to 
keep the option (of entering 
politics) open for the chil- 
dren/* one said. 

Neither her son Rahul, 21, 
nor daughter Priyanka, 19, 
have said whether they in- 
tend to enter politics. 

Priyanka ’s calm and poise 
at her father's funeral — and 
her physical resemblance to 
Indira Gandhi — aroused 
speculation she will. 

In India, a pariiamentmy 
candidate must be 25, adding 
to pressure on Sonia Gandhi 
to keep ttie seat open for 


If she does decide to run in 
Ametin and enters parlia- 
ment, there seems to be no 
way s be can avoid becoming 


"We were afraid they 
might eat one another.” he 
added, half in jest. 

The zoo, in the Ai-Zawra 
Park in central Baghdad, was 
a popular day out before the 
Gulf crisis. Five months after 
Iraq's defeat in the war. it is 
slowly returning to normal. 

Families stroll from enclo- 
sure to enclosure, the chil- 
dren running excitedly 
ahead. The animals look less 
haggard and tatty than in the 
immediate aftermath of the 
fighting. 

Peacocks preen themselves 
in the sunshine. 

The vultures, hunched on 


their perches . watch the visi- 
tors with a studied indiffer- 
ence. 

The tigers, bred from a 
pair brought in horn Qatar in 
1984. doze at the back of 
their cage. 

The brown bear tucks into 
a mid-morning snack of 
vegetables and grapes . 

“We do not have problems 
with the food now,” Mr. 
Mehdi said . 

Donkey is still on the 
menu, which is just as well 
with meat in the shops more 
than five times its pre-crisis 
price. 

But Mr. Mehdi said the 


zoo was running out of medi- 
cines because of the U.N. 
trade blockade imposed after 
the invasion of Kuwait last 
August. 

The zoo moved to its pre- 
sent site in central Baghdad 
in 1973. There had been a 
small zoo elsewhere in the 
capital since the 1950s. 

During the war . which 
coincided with the cold of 
winter, lack of power for 
beating took its toll on the 
zoo's population, wiping our 
the collection of tropical fish. 

Other immates did not 
even know there was war on. 

The U.S. cruise missiles 


and smart bombs that obliter- 
ated Iraq's telecommunica- 
tions system and smashed the 
nearby airport and strategic 
government ministries failed 
to wake the zoo's hedgehog. 

"It was his time for 
hibernation,” said one keep- 
er. 

Today the zoo has a mix of 
birds, carnivores, horses, 
deer, a camel and ... domes- 
tic dogs. 

. ”It 's something un usual for 
a zoo,” Mr. Mehdi said. 
“ Here in Iraq there are not 
many kinds of dogs. It's ro 
show the people other 
breeds. ” 


The zoo's oldest inhabitant 
is an ostrich. 

The newest arrival is a 
puma , which some people say 
came from Kuwait. 

Hani, a gift from Chad as a 
three-month-old cub. is now 
two years old and the only 
lion in Iraq. 

President Saddam Hussein 
named him after Mr. Mehdi. 
who reared him by /land. 

“Before Aug. 2 (1990) we 
had a contract to bring a lot 
of animals from Egypt includ- 
ing a mare for the lion. ” Mr. 
Mehdi said. 

The zoo had built a special 
open-air enclosure for the 


happy -couple with a suite of 
four cages off it. The Gulf 
war-, brought plans to a halt. 

Hani now pads restlessly up 
and down his cage in the lion 
house. He roars and lunges 
angrily at keepers and visitors 
— one reason why the lion 
house is closed ro the public. 

Mebdi says that Hani, who 
is patently bored on his own, 
would be ready for a mate in 
about six months. “Maybe 
wirft a fema/e he would be 
more relaxed . " 

Bur with no sign of an early 
lifting of sanctions, he could 
be in for a long wait. 
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Sonia Gandhi 

embroiled in the eternal Con- 
gress power struggles. The 
Nehru Dynasty managed to 
Stay on top by unde rminin g 

anyone who appeared a likely 
challenger. 

“She would be a very des- 
tructive influence because 
she will become an alternate 
power centre in the party and 
erode Narasimha Rao's 
already delicate position/* 
said independent analyst and 
veteran Congress watcher S. 
Niha} Singh. 

“Anyone unhappy with 
Narasimha Rao would gravi- 
tate to her side/ 9 he said. 

Apart from those commit- 
ted to the Gandhi family, 
there are others unhappy 
with Mr. Rao as he steers 
Lidia through radical econo- 
mic reforms. 

They grumble that Mr. 
Rao is throwing overboard 
the revered Nehru’s doctrines 




by opening the protected eco- 
nomy to the outside world 
and abolishing bureaucratic 
regulations. 

“ Sonia’s presence in parlia- 
ment could spirt Congress, " 
Mr. Singh said. 

Some senior Congress 
members agree, “it might 
precipitate what so many 
have speculated about for so 
long, a realignment of politics 
with a split in Congress and 
the larger part merging with 
other centrist forces, ” one 
said. 

Others disagree. 

“The assumption that she's 
going to have an easy ride 
witirin the party is not true/ 9 
said another. “A lot of MPs 
don’t like the idea of her in 
parliament and those trying 
to sell her as a future prime 
minister have pat a tot of 
backs up.” 


By Anne Senior 

Reuter 

LONDON — A new woman 
has appeared on Britain’s 
royal circuit — a well- 
groomed, 31 -year-old red- 
bead with a trim figure and a 
wardrobe tit for a princess. 

Could Prince Edward, 
Queen Elizabeth's youngest 
son, be courting a mysterious 
older woman? Could ibis be a 
royal darling and internation- 
al pin-up of the future, a rival 
even for the glamorous Prin- 
cess Diana? 

No, this is the same Sarah 
Ferguson who walked up the 
aisle with Edward’s elder 
brother Andrew five years 
ago, but now minus those 
familiar Sowing lodes and re- 
. benesque curves. 

The Duchess of York, as 
she became on her marriage, 
is' trying hard to cast off her 
image as a - full-figured 
“ fashion frump/* and is 
working on a shmline took 
combining designer elegance 
with a hint of sex appeal. 

Her flame-red mane of 
hair, which Prince Andrew 
called her crowning glory, 
has been cropped into a 
shoulder-length bob. 

Her rounded figure, which 
drew dozens of media taunts 
when it was dad in lavish 
creations and square- 
shouldered suits, ft at least a 
size smaller nowand is shown 
to its advantage in waist- 
nipping dresses and skimpy 
gowns. 

Newspapers and fashion- 
writers have mostly approved 
of the transformation, but 
some commentators are not 
entirely happy with what has 
happened to fun-loving, 
fresh-faced “feigfc.” 

“Elegant, but ft it me?” 
asked London’s local daily 
the Evening Standard in a 
full-page analysis of the new- 
look duchess, shown in a silk 
cocktail dress cut just above 
the knee , with a chiffon scarf 
thrown across bare shoul- 
ders. 

The vivacious, free-spirited 
woman who made a pre- 


wedding vow she would nev- 
er diet to please the British 
public has given in after all. 
She has been “ remade in the 
royal image,” it said. 

The bride-to-be was ada- 
mant she would retain her 
individuality and never suc- 
cumb to image-makers. “I’m 
not going to get thin. I’m not 
going to change a lot,” she 
declared in an interview be- 
* fore her wedding in London’s 
Westzmnister Abbey in July 
1986. 

“I’m just going to be me, ” 
she said. 

Her Edwardian-style wed- 
ding dress was a sensation. 
Cut to Batter an hour-glass 
figure, it had style writers 
predicting “the Fergie form” 
would bring curves boric into 
fashion. 

In the end, it was “Fergie” 
who dieted and exercised 
herself into a'sbapc more like 
the modem stereotype of 
female beauty. 1 

The Evening Standard de- 
rided the duchess was trying 
too bard to win public favour 
and wished she had held oat 
against the notion that royal 
ladies come in only one size 
— slim . 

“It is time for Fergie to 
start throwing her weight 
around against those who 
want the royal family to be 
stereotyped and uninformed 
the newspaper said. 

Fat or thin, it seems the 
duchess cannot please the 
media and the masses who 
follow every move the royal 
family makes. 

In the five years since her 
marriage , the Duchess of 
York has gone from being a 
royal darting feted by the 
media to the most criticised 
female member of the royal 
family — an unenviable posi- 
tion once held by Princess 
Anne , Queen Elizabeth's 
straight-talking daughter, 
and before that by the 
queen’s sister Princess Mar- 
garet 

Her exuberance, which 
went down well in the United 
States during a visit with her 
sailor husband, seems to jar 






The Duke and Duchess of York 


with the tradition-bound 
British who expect decorum 
from their royals. 

Now that her clothes give 
less cause for complaint , the 
duchess has been lambasted 
for expensive tastes, the de- 
sign of her ranch-style 
“palace datias” home, and 
tor being friendly with show 
business personalities. 

Her attempts to continue 
an independent career got 
her into trouble when it 
emerged that she could be 
pocketing some of the profits 
from a set of children 's books 
she had written. 

She was called a bad 
mother when she left her 
baby daughter Beatrice at 
home while she went on a 
royal business trip. But when 
she spent more time at home 
with Beatrice and her second 
daughter Eugenie, the duch- 
ess was accused of being 
work-shy. 

. Princess Anne, who has a 
son and a daughter, once 


admitted she didn’t like chil- 
dren at all. She got away with 
it because she is considered 
hard-working and devoted to 
duty. 

ktgrid Seward, royal biog- 
rapher and editor of Britain’s 
Majesty magazine, says the 
duchess has been deeply hurt 
by the criticism, especially 
the charges that she spends 
too much time enjoying her- 
self and is forever on holiday. 

“Up until the queen’s gen- 
eration, royal ladies did very 
little. Nor were they expected 
to. Apart from the occasional 
charity engagement they 
lived a life of leisure befitting 
their position , ” Ms. Seward 
wrote in a book on the duch- 
ess. 

“ Because Sarah is an 
achiever, she is not content 
just to be the wife of the 
Duke of Yoric, ” Mrs. Seward 
said. “Sarah’s ambition is to 
find a niche tor herself within 
the working scope available 
to members of the royal fami- 
ly.” 
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own, he wrote Dirty White 
Collar, about politics, cor- 
ruption and the press. 

Humour remains part of 
the Oddsson style, but the 
Oddsson style, but the for- 
mer mayor of Reykjavik also 
is a determined politirian 
teaming to operate in a coali- 
tion - 

“The mayor is running the 
show completely, 99 Mr. 
Oddsson, 43, said of his for- 
mer position. “This job is 
different, completely diffe- 
rent , because you have the 
ministers here and they are 
all kings in then own ti&lds. ” 

Ingjbjorg Solrun Gisladot- 
tir, an opposition city council 
member, said Mir. Oddsson 


might have diffi culty making 


“This is his weakness, be- 
cause be ft used to being 
aggressive and has no experi- 
ence in finding a comprom- 
ise,” she said. Though ack- 
nowledging that his humour 
could be an asset. \ 


Mr. Oddsson expressed bis 
agreement this way: “I once 
heard somebody say that 
another politician bad no 
sense of humour, so it was 
impossible to take him 
seriously .'* , 

After nine years as mayor, 
Mr. Oddsson challenged and 
defeated the leader of the 
conservative independence 
Party in March and led it in 


the April national election, 
winning 26 of 63 seats in the 
Althing, the world's oldest 
parliament. 

His programme includes 
deregulation and market- 
oriented policies for fishing 
and agriculture to boost the 
moribung economy. 

The previous government, 
led by the centrist Progres- 
sive Party, imposed austerity 
that kept wages and prices 
down and produced a trade 
surplus last year, but the 
gross national product and 
private consumption de- 
clined. 

About 254,000 people live 
in this volcanic land , which 
.brushes the Arctic circle in 
the North Atlantic. 


Its citizens are among the 
world's most affluent, life ex- 
pectancy ft tong and infant 
mentality almost nil. But die 
economy is based on a single 
commodity: Fish. 

Oddsson said his greatest 
challenge ft to diversify. Ex- 
ploitation of hydro and 
gecrtbermaJ power are at the 
top of his list, including a 
proposal to export electricity 
to Britain through a 950- 
kUometre underwater cable. 

There ft also talk of bund- 
ing a huge aluminum smelter. 

He is in a hurry, Mr. 
Oddsson explained, because 
'‘prime ministers don’t tend 
to sit very tong in office in 
Iceland. I could be a very 
young ex-prime minister. ” 


As a boy in rural Selfoss, 
Mr. Oddsson wanted to be a 
• doctor like bis father and 
grandfather. Then, in his 
teens, he worked as an usher 
in a movie theatre, develop- 
ing a passion for words that 
led him to become a play- 
wright, journalist and book 
editor. 

Of his literary talent, the 
prime minister said; “I know 
that Pm a part-time, amateur 
writer. I like to do it like 
other people like to go golf- 
ing ... I am not a writer to be 
taken seriously.” 

His latest drama is a child- 
hood reminiscene that in- 
duties a dream about God 
dropping chewing gum from 
the sky instead of rain. It has 


ICELAND 



been produced for television of Mr. Oddsson ’s old radio 
by Hrafh Gunnlaugsson, one partners. 
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Siblings: Pros and cons 




By Malta Addas! 

Many parents face the problem of sibling quarrels with 
broad minds, usually doing their utmost to solve matters as 
fairly as possible so that their children do not feel that the 
parents love one sibling more than the other. The 
conclusion is that parenthood is tough. The solution is to go 
to the bottom of the problem and see why siblings fight. By 
talking to ablings more light was shed on the reasons 
behind these quarrels. Here are a few of those: 

‘The reaosn why l quarrelled with my younger brother 
was that he stopped listening to me. When he was three and 
/ was seven. I'd say: Get me water , get me a sandwich, go 
turn the lights off or , go answer the phone. He would. So 
I'd say ‘jump’ and he'd say bow high?' This continued for a 
year and then, my troubles began. He grew up." 

One person said: "I started to get some resistance from 
him. / would ask for water and he'd get it for me on the 
condition that when he asked for water / would get it for 
him. He was asking for equality. To me that spelled 
disaster. So I solved the water problem. Whoever wanted 
water went and fetched it themselves. The power game had 
begun. ’’ 

“I am a middle child between two sisters , ” said one girl, 
“ and life is not easy. Although there are no direct 
conflicts between me and my sisters 1 get caught in the 
crossfire when my older sister quarrels with my younger 
sister, ” she said. “ My older sister expects me to side with 
her, and my younger sister feel I will side with her. And I 
end up all alone staring at the ceiling trying to pretend I 
didn't know they were fighting. You must understand that 
that in itself is an ordeal because when they Gght the whole 
bouse vibrates from their thunderous voices," she said. 

“ Clothes are my source of fighting with my brother and 
sisters. ” one person said. "My brother and both my sisters 
are attracted to my shirts. I would think that a certain 
favourite shirt is in the laundry then I would bump into my 
sister and lo and behold she'd be wearing my shirt. It drove 
me nuts. Now when 1 buy my shirts I take them home and 
let my brother and sisters choose the shirts they want 
before I get attached to them. And then I'd offer to sell it to 
them. So when they Ggured that they bad to pay for the 
shirts they stopped wearing my clothes," be said. " Money 
has its way with people." 

" I think sibling quarrels, when they’re over trivial 
matters, become a good source of funny memories , ” one 
woman said. "But good parental supervision should ensure 
that no problems turn serious so that siblings don’t grow op bokting 
grudges. Unfortunately that wasn't the case with us. When 
1 was young my older brother used to pinch me until my 
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arms turned blue, but he gave me the liberty of choosing 
whether I wanted a trig pinch or a small pinch. It was a 
dilemma. They were both killers. 

“ Today be lives in the apartment above mine. Although 
he doesn’t pinch me any more he still has not matured past 
that sibling quarrel stage. So one day when his bathroom 
needed fixing because of a leak, he asked the plumbers to 
fix it by drilling through the ceiling of my bathroom that is 
directly below ; so that be would save himself the trouble of 
having workers in his house as that would * inconvenience 
him'" she said. "And I thought pinching was bad." 

" I think that parents should have a more direct role in 
how their children interact with each other," said one 
woman who is continuously at conflict with her siblings. "It 
was awful how we verbally attacked each other because we 
knew everything good and bad about each other. So when 
we wanted to hurt we hit low. Our parents never did much 
to tell us the perils of such words," she said. 

But parents have different opinions. “It is very difficult 
to keep siblings from Ggbting. If you don’t want Gght 
among siblings, have one child,’’ goes the philosophy of 
one father , no doubt a victim caught in the middle. 


By Carl Hartman 
The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — More 
than half — 53 per cent — of 
the world’s couples use con- 
traception, U.N. population 
officer Mary Beth Weinberger 
estimated Tuesday. 

A large proportion — one 
out of five — are sterilised, 16 
per cent of the women and 4 
per cent of the men. One 
reason for the high proportion 
is the number in China and 
India, she explained. She said 
sterilisation is also increasing 
in the United States. 

Critics of India and China 
say some of the sterilisation in 
both has been compulsory. 

Ms. Weinberger said she 
could not comment on that. 

*Tve read the newspapers 
like you," she said in an inter- 
view. 

Ms. Weinberger’s estimates 
did not include abortion as a 
form of contraception. Joseph 
Chamie, assistant director of 
the U.N. population division, 
said in an interview that his 
office is making a separate 
study of abortion. 


More than half 
world’s couples use 
contraception 




“Most countries where use 
of female sterilisation has 
grown rapidly are ... in Asia 
or Latin America ..." Ms. 
Weinberger told a conference 
on population and health sur- 
veys. 

"This method stands out as 
having the greatest increase in 
prevalence and the highest 
current prevalence of any 
method. " 

Another 11 per cent of cou- 
ples use intra-uterine devices 
(IUDs) and 7 per cent pills. 

“ Condoms , rhythm and 
withdrawal are each em- 
ployed by 4-5 per cent of the 
world’s couples," she added. 

In the third world, just 
under half the couples — 48 
per cent — were estimated to 


use contraceptives and she 
said the number is growing 
rapkffy. Her estimates were 
based largely on figures from 
demographic and Health Sur- 
veys ( OHS), a privately- 
managed enterprise funded by 
the U.S. government’s Agen- 
cy for International Develop- 
ment (AID). DHS is sponsor- 
ing the three-day conference, 
which ends Wednesday. 

Her figure for wealthier 
countries — 71 per cent of 
couples — was based on ear- 
lier surveys, some going back 
to 1975. 

"Since those countries 
reached a high level of use 
back then, we think the rates 
have not changed much 
since," Chamie explained. 


He said Eastern Europe 
had especially high rates, 
j The highest on Ms. 
WeinbergePs list was 95 per 
cent of all couples in Czechos- 
lovakia in 1977. She said one 
reason the figure for Czechos- 
lovakia was high was that cou- 
ples there were asked if they 
had ever used contraception , 
white questions elsewhere 
were more limited. 

"Most of the difference in 
levels of use in the developing 
and developed countries is 
doe to higher levels of use of 
traditional methods such as 
rhythm and withdrawal in the 
(developed) countries," she 
said. 

For the United States, the 
rate was 74 per cent in 1988. 
Proportions in Western 
Europe were higher: 84 per 
cent in Norway, 80 per cent in 
France and 77 per cent in west 
Germany. The 13 per cent 
German women who did not 
provide an answer were 
assumed not to be using con- 
traception. 

The rate in Japan in 1988 
was 56 per cent. 


THIS WEEK IN HISTORY 


Thursday, Aug . 22 

1798 — French forces land 
in Ireland. 

1910 — Japan formally 
annexes Korea. 

1911 — Leonardo Da Vinci 
painting Mona Lisa is stolen 
from Louvre Museum in 
Paris, France. It is recovered 
in Italy in 1913. 

1941 — Nazi troops reach 
outskirts of Soviet city 
Leningrad in World War II. 

1972 — Rhodesia is asked 
to withdraw from 20th sum- 
mer Olympic Gaines because 
of its racial policies. 

1986 — Angolan guerrilla 
leader says Soviet-aided gov- 
ernment forces have started 
using chemical warfare in 10- 
year struggle for control of 
nation. 

1989 — Colombia’s foreign 
minister discourages any 
military intervention by Un- 
ited States in struggle against 
that country’s drug barons. 

1990 — Scores of angry 
smokers block street near 
Moscow’s Red Square to pro- 
test. summer-long cigarette 
shortage. 


Friday, Aug. 23 

1813 — French are defe- 
ated by German army under 
Friedrich von Bulow, pre- 
venting march on Berlin. 

1839 — Hong Kong is 
taken by British in war with 
China. 

1988 — Abdul Aziz of 
Morocco is defeated at Mar- 
rakesh by Mulai HaGd , the 
new Sultan. 

1927 — Nabas Pasha be- 
comes leader of the Wafd in 
Egypt. 

1937 — Japanese military 
forces land at Shanghai, 
China. 

1944 — Allied troops in 
France capture port of 
Marseilles in World War II. 

1952 — Arab League 
security pact goes into effect. 

1958 — China begins bom- 
bardment of island of 
Quemoy. 


1975 — Communists com- 
plete takeover of Laos. 

1986 — Leaders of nine 
southern African nations , 
meeting in Angola, express 
support for international eco- 
nomic sanctions against 
South Africa. 

1987 — Iraqi warplanes 
bomb key Iranian petroche- 
mical complex of Bandar 
Khomeini. 

1990 — U.S. announces at 
least 46,000 reservists will be 
called to active ditty to meet 
troop needs in the Golf; Re- 
public of Armenia passes de- 
claration of independence, as 
Estonia begins - formal nego- 
tiations with Kremlin on 
separation from Soviet 
Union. 

Saturday, Aug, , 24 


jor world powers to cooper- 
ate in reducing armaments. 

1921 — Turks, in Battle of 
the Sakanya, prevent Greek 
forces from reaching Akara. 

1922 — Arab Congress at 
Nablus rejects British man- 
date for Palestine. 

1939 — Nazi Germany and 
Soviet Union sign 10-year 
non-aggression pact. 

1953 — Kenya government 
calls on Mau Mau to sur- 
render. 

1964 — Fireworks explo- 
sion in Atiatahuca, Mexico, 
during religious celebration 
kills 45 people and injures 33. 

1965 — United Arab Re- 
public of Yemen sign cease- 
fire agreement. 

1967 — Mobs from China 
repeatedly attack British 
positions along 27-kilometre 
Hong Kong border and are 
driven off with tear gas. 

1968 — France explodes 
hydrogen bomb at South 
Pacific testing ground and 
becomes world’s fifth ther- 
monuclear power. 


By E Yaghi 

In Anytown USA where prairie grass grows as high as com 
and die summer breeze rustles leaves of protective birch 
trees, lived an Arab-American family who had one 
daughter named Susy. That small American town was all 
Suzy had ever known and loved, after all, she was bom and 
bad grown up there, t She was perfectly happy to go to 
school and play with her friends that sins had known ever 
since kindcrgarteh days. 

But Suzy’s parents weren’t happy. One day her father 
who was a Palestinian said, ‘Martha, we must try to go 
bade to Palestine. I'm sure you would love living there and 
Anytown’s not a good place for Suzy to grow up in. What 
do you think ?” [ 

Suzy listened. She sqw a slow smile spread across her 
mother's face. It seemed she like the idea. "It would be 
thrilling to see a different country and see your relatives. 
Farced. I know you 'must be very homesick by now and 
desperately long for your country. ” With a grin and a 
shining expression she said, “Let’s give it a try, but I don "t 
think well have much luck. The situation is really 
hazardous right now in Palestine with the intifada and ail. It 
might be dangerous for Suzy . On the other band , ly would 
like her to know the country of her heritage. I want her to 
always feel that even though I’m an American, she is also a 
Palestinian. I want her to be proud of that fact and learn 
about her people and country .” 

Suzy bounced off her chair and shouted: “All right 1 .’’ 

It had been decided then. They would go back fora while 
at least so Suzy would get to know the country of her father 
and her ancestors. After a lengthy delay , they finally 
received the official documents that enabled them to travel 
to Palestine. “Daddy, are we going to By in a Palestinian 
plane? What colour is it? I can hardly wait to see it and go 
to Palestine where all our relatives live!" 

Her father looked disappointed “No, my dear. There is ■ 
no Palestinian plane. We most travel in an Israeli one. Pm 
sorry that we are considered less than second-class citizens 
and have no rights and certainly no such thing as our own 
airline.” 

In New York City , the excited family boarded the Israeli 
plane and headed for their beloved country. After an 
exhaustive Sight, they landed in Tel Aviv. Already, at the 
airport, they knew that they would never! be treated equally 
as Israeli citizens. Martha looked shocked. Suzy was 
stunned. For the first time in their lives, they felt what it 
was like to be Palestinians living in a Jewish state. Finally, 
in the middle of the night when only crickets were awake to 
ring, Suzy and her parents set out for Ramallah. They had 
decided to stay with bis cousin until they cook! find a place 
of their own. 

The next day, they were overwhelmed by welcoming 
relatives who hugged Suzy and her mother and tried to 
make them feel at home. It wasn’t long until they settled 
down and Suzy started to go to school when classes were 
held. Suzy’s father had a little money saved up so she was 
able to attend a private school. One dreary December day 
when rain steamed off streets, a very frightened Suzy was 
apprehended just outside her school by Israeli soldiers. 
One soldier grabbed her by the hair, hit her and then threw 
her into a military vehicle. This was the first violence Suzy 
had ever personally witnessed. She had always been 
over-protected when living in Anytown. Now her heart 
pounded in her head. She was wild with fear. She began to 
cry and pray at the same time, ignoring the other youth 


she was roughly taken to a prison 

l.hrre’Jbe was*2^eD and held for mo^than um days 
2tLwSta»«i never charged and her case was 

T^ d d^JSSST 

the U.S. officials at the Jerusalem Comnto e 
about Suzy. “Farced we m^ do ^bmg 
-.-p a tearful Martha pleaded with her husband. I 
^is^d^anduotdo£ydung- We must try t o conta ct 
die State Department. Our Suzy * an Amencan at wad” 
Farced shooklte bead. “So far bemg an Amencan hasn t 
helped Suzy at all. She hasn’t been given any speoal 
treatment/^ because she is a U.S. atizen. Die Israel* 
certainly don't care. The Americans don’t either, Tfcyall 
want to strike fear in every Palestinian s heart and drive 

them Grom their land and right s!" 

Martha and Farced persisted in numerous meetings and 
calls to the State Department and they were assured that 
the case would receive closer scrutiny and that consular 
observers would be present at the hearings. But of course, 
Tv.nrrxvntatrvefi would not appear until after 


f^un£tes7all held on Sundays. The s^edfmg dates 
was an attempt by the Israelis to limit any offiaaL Amencan 
involvement since Sunday is not a working day for the U.S. 


One year after her capture. Suzy’s trial was finally 
concluded. She received a monetary fine and suspended 
sentence and a warning by the military judge that if she 
were .ever arrested again, an automatic five-month sent- 
ence would be imposed. 

When Suzy was released, she ran into her parents arms. 
“Mommy! Daddy! Please take me home. / want to go back 
to Anytown where I will never see a prison again or bate or 
beatings or fear! I don’t want to be a Palestinian any more 
if this is the price T have to pay!" 

Suzy and her parents weren ’t kicked out of their country 
by eviction papers or a transfer plan, but they /eft the West 
Bank for the U.S. in what is viewed asade facto expulsion. 
The best weapon was fear. The victims were 12 year old 
Suzy and her family. 

Now , again, Suzy skips rope once more with her 
American friends. She can never really relate her horrify- 
ing experiences to them. They would not believe her 
anyway. In spite of her traumatic imprisonment, she is 
trying to forget that one horrible year which turned out to 
be a nightmare. At night she listens to the wind whistling in 
the prairie grass and shudders when scenes of her torment 
come back to her. In Israel, Suzy , an Arab-American , was 
never treated as American at all, but as Palestinian. She is 
now free, but what about all the other Palestinian children 7 
WM they forget their torment? Wifi they ever be Gee? WB 
their tears ever be dried by a kind and protective entity and 
their cold hands be warmed, and will they be able to fore in 
the land of their forefathers as equal human beings with the 
inalienable rights that should not be denied to anyone in 
any country regardless of race , colour or creed? 

The following events did actually happen. There are 
many more stories just as tragic and even more so than 
Suzy’s. 


Madrid in August— hot, empty and nice 


By Robert Hart 

MADRID (R) — Seven p.m. 
three cars fine up at a traffic 
light. A few hundred metres 
down the four-lane boulevard 
another handful of cars wait 
at the next light. 

Rush hour in Madrid in 
early August and there is 
hardly anybody around. 

Aug. 1, five p.m. the 
streets of the city are jammed 
solid with traffic. Every high- 
way out of town is saturated 
with cars inching their painful 
way forward under a sledge- 
hammer sun. 

Railway stations and the 
airport are packed with fami- 
lies with faces tired by wait- 
ing but still expectant. 

The scenes are repeated in . 
major cities all over the coun- 
try. On Aug. 1 every year, 
whatever day of the week it 
may be, most of Madrid, 
almost all of Spain, goes on 
holiday. 

"Operation exit" is under 
way. It will go on for a couple 
more days but Aug. 1 is the 
big one. 

Radio stations provide 
blow-by-blow commentaries 
on where the worst hold-ups 
are and advice on how to 
avoid them. 

Thousands of extra police 


and paramilitary civil guards- 
men are assigned to traffic 
duty to smooth the course of 
the holiday Good. 

Helicopters patrol the 
length of the particularly 
heavily travelled roads lead- 
ing to the beaches of Alicante 
and Almeria and the Costa 
Del Sol in the southeast and 
far south of the country. 

• Radio bulletins intersperse 
travel information with pleas 
to drive carefully and warn- 
ings of the danger of fire in 
country areas. Forest Gres 
are frequent in this parched 
month. 

As the third or fourth day 
of August dawns and the 
sound and fury subside, 
Madrid settles down on its 
ledge in the centre of the 
country for a month of heat 
and peace and quiet. 

Suddenly there are places 
to park a car at the roadside 
in a dty where normally you 
would be lucky to find a 
space on the deepest Goar of 
the third underground car 
park you try. 

Motorists driving a few 
kilometres to suburban 
homes in other months fix 
their gaze on the majesty of 
the distant mountains to ease 
the pain of the nose-to-tail 


crawl. Now they are home so 
fast they barely have time to 
notice the view. 

Every day Spanish national 
radio's early morning local 
news slots in Madrid are de- 
voted entirety to the state of 
the traffic into the capital. 
During August the same 
voices, crackling in from 
motor cycle or helicopter , 
report in slightly incredulous 
tones on the absence of traf- 
fic jams. 

There is space to breathe 
on the pavements. Buses and 
underground trains which 
usually resemble over- 
crowded sardine tins have 
seats to spare. - 

You can go to the cinema 
on a Sunday without standing 
in endless queues. Supermar- 
[kets which normally bulge 
■ with overheated customers 
are calm and cool and almost 
a pleasure to be in. 

There are disadvantages. 
Restaurants tend to be 
crowded, but that is mainly 
because only one in ax in the 
business areas of the dty is 
open. 

In the suburbs many small 
shops pull down the shutters. 
In die centre, the service 
department of a major 
Japanese camera company 
might be missing a business 


opportunity by dosing for the 
entire month. 

Madrid is not done in its 
August shutdown. A journal- i 
ist calling the Barcelona ! 
Olympic Games organisers j 
for information on a major j 
sports event next month was * 
told: "As this is August, j 
could you call back on Sept 1 
1 ?" 

The government goes on j 
holiday in August too. 
Cabinet meetings wind up at 
the end of July and resume in 
September or, just possible, 
at the very end of August. 

Local news agencies report 
at the end of July on w here 
all the ministe rs are going for 
their holidays. One lone 
cabinet minister is left in 
Madrid to mind the shop. 

For one blissful month the , 
pace is slow, the atmosphere j 
relaxed. It is hot — 38 de*fl 
gives Celsius (100 F) is com- 
mon — - but generally low 
humidity makes it bearable . 

But distant alarm bells may 
be ringing. A neighbour con- 
fided that she was depressed .] 
at bow many people were still j 
m Madrid this August. 

Perhaps the pleasures of 
Madrid in August are catch- 
ing on. Maybe ft is being j 
discovered. ; 
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Haines, Hurt end feud to make acclaimed film 
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1987, the year tfoelr film Children 
Of A Lessor God eras nominated 
for Best Picture Oscar. 


By Michael Miller 
Reuter , 

LOS ANGELES — Director 
Rartda Haines and actor Wil- 
liam Hurt have teamed up 
again after five years to make 
a second highly acclaimed 
film which critics say should 
win an Oscar. 

Haines and Hurt fought 
often during the making of 
Children Of a Lesser God, 
which became in 1987 the 
first movie directed by a 
woman to be nominated for 
an Oscar as Best Picture. 

After making the film, the 
story of a teacher’s rela- 
tionship with a deaf pupil, 
Haines spent five years turn- 
ing down script after script, 
waiting for the right one to 
come along. 

When it finally landed on 
her desk, she said, she knew 
that if it was to succeed only 
one person could play the 
lead role — her old adversary 
Hurt. 

In an interview at her Hol- 
lywood office, she told how 
she put aside her trepidations 
and telephoned Hurt. 


“We talked about what it 
had been like and it seemed 
there bad been a lot of 
changes in his life. He was 
different and he agreed that 
we should work together 
again,” Haines said. 

The result was The Doctor, 
based on the true story of Dr 
Edward Rosenbaum of Ore- 
gon who developed cancer of 
the larynx at the age of 70 and 
wrote about bis experiences 
as a doctor-iumcd-patient in 
“a taste of my own medi- 
cine. " 

Many critics . lauding the 
film, referred to the “team of 
Hurt and Haines’*, an un- 
usual linking of star and 
director. 

Said Haines of Hurt's per- 
formance, “ I think he’s sur- 
passed anything he’s ever 
done before ." 

Of their much-reported 
disagreements on the set of 
Children Of A Lesser God, 
she said. “What is hard for 
people to understand is that 
whatever tempestuous stuff 
went on it had nothing to do 
with the work. 

“We were never arguing 


about the work itself. Some- 
times people need conflict to 
get their juices flowing and so 
as a director you have to 
provide that. Bur we were 
a I ways in creati ve agree- 
ment. ” 

Five years later, she found 
a different Hurt. 

“I think a lot of things have 
changed in his life which I 
guess are persona/. J think 
there were some things he 
couldn ' f confront before. ” 
she said. 

Hurt admits he has 
changed, telling the Los 
Angeles Times in an inter- 
view in which he praised 
Haines that he had matured 
in the last five years. 

Asked why Hun was vital 
to the success of The Doctor. 
Haines said, “because he is 
such an extraordinary actor. ” 

The leading role of Dr Jack 
McKee, who in the film is a 
40-year-old heart surgeon, is 
a very complex character, she 
added. 

“And Bill is capable of it. 

“There are many thoughts 
and many conflicting feelings 
and emotions happening at 


once (in the film). Bill brings 
that to a role. He has. that 
sort of complexity and that 
intelligence. 

“Also he loves a technical 
challenge. In Children he had 
to speak in two languages 
(English and sign language) 
at the same time. Here hie 
had to become a surgeon and 
believably operate on people 
and I knew he could do that. 
His performance was quite 
extraordinary. ” 

Asked if she thought the 
film would be an Oscar con- 
tender, she laughed and 
said,’’ I hope so. I certainly 
‘hope so.” 

Referring to her fear after 
Children Of A Lesser God 
that she might nor be able to 
repeat her success, she said, 
“that is always there. Til have 
that trouble on the next 
(film). You think, ‘what if I 
make another film and it’s no 
good and it doesn't move 
people'.” 

It was the theme as much 
as the subject that attracted 
her to The Doctor. 

“I saw in (McKee) a guy 
who really seems to be on top 


of the world. He has every- 
thing and yet 1 saw that, even 
before his world falls apart . 
everything has been on the 
surface. “ 

Haines starred as an actress 
but soon realised there was 
more excitement on .the other 
side of the camera . 

.4s a script supervisor she 
initially had no ambition Jo 
rise to the heights of director. 

“I was happy doing a job 
where people didn't say 'but 
what do you really do?' apd 
you have to say * Tm really an 
actress but Tm working as a 
waitress'.” 

Now. as one of a small 
minority of female directors, 
she would like to see moire 
women behind the camera 
bur realises the road to the 
top is a particularly rocky 
one. 

“ It's very hard for anybody 
to become a director. It just 
takes so much perseverance 
and luck. Somewhere on the 
list is talent, but I think ev£n 
more important is luck and 
tenacity. So it's hard for any- 
body but l think it's harder 
for women. ” 
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By Elaine Kurtcnbach 
The Associated Press 

TOKYO — ■ A musical with 
the message that shared 
values of American and 
Japanese farmers can trans- 
cend a bitter trade dispute 
over rice is drawing large , 
approving crowds in rural 
Japan. 

Audiences weep and laugh, 
as the bicultural cast of 
“labour of love ” air com- 
plaints Japanese and Amer- 
icans often express , but rare- 
fy: to each .other . . 

- ‘‘Wherever you look, ev- 
erything's Japanese r ” sing 
members of a rice-growjpg-. 
cajun family inLoustann?. 

“We supposedly, won the* 
war, but • Japan's buying 


Rockefeller Centre, Columbia 
Pictures. ... You guys come 
over here and buy every- 
thing. but we can't buy 
nothin'." 

The musical , a joint pre- 
sentation of a Japanese 
theatre troupe and one from 
Seattle, is a rare artistic ven- 
ture into U.S.-Japanese rela- 
tions as the 50th anniversary 
of Pearl Harbour 
approaches. 

Its theme reflects the wide- 
spread belief here that if 
Americans understood the 
efforts of Japanese farmers to 
preserve their traditional 
£ lifestyle they might stop de- 
\jj mending that Japan lift its 
protective ban on imported 
rice. The play also expresses 


deep sympathy for similar 
problems of American far- 
mers. 

Washington wants Japan to 
lift the ban on rice imports to 
help counter a perennial 
trade imbalance. Japanese 
farmers argue that their tiny 
plots, averaging less than two 
acres per family, cannot com- 
pete with large U.S. growers. 

Rice would account for less 
than 5 per cent of trade be- 
tween the countries if the 
market was opened, but is a 
symbol of the frustration 
Americans face in trying to 
penetrate other Japanese 
markets. 

-. The musical is. about 
Kenichi Suzuki, a young 
Japanese rice farmer who 
goes to Louisiana on an ex-. 


change visit and falls in love 
with Alicia Thibodeaux, 
spunky daughter of his Cajun 
host family. 

Her father is unimpressed 
by the visitor, who kicks up 
his heels in new-found free- 
dom and evinces no enthu- 
siasm for farming. 

Suzuki’s family arrives and 
the men start trading jibes 
about the rice ban and other 
issues: Auto workers, pearl 
harbour and Hiroshima. 
When a storm blows up. 
however, they put aside their 
differences and rush to har- 
vest the rice. 

.. . In the second act. roles are 
reversed as the Cajuns visit 
the Suzukis in the terraced 
mountains of northern Japan. 
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The musical ultimately fo- 
cuses on the love of family 
and the land shared by all 
farmers. The families discov- 
er they are in the same strug- 
gle to keep their land in an 
age of declining profits and 
waning government support. 

For both, fanning is “a 
labour of love." 

Touring Japan, staying in 
traditional inns and perform- 
ing in Japanese has been a 
series of shocks and similities 
for the nine American perfor- 
mers. 

Learning her Japanese 
lines in less than a month was 
“the hardest thing I've ever 
had to do ... but it's very, 
very rewarding. ” said Kristie 
' Sanders of Seattle. “The 


people here give and give and 
give. Their attitude is great. ” 
“We can’t communicate 
too much, but we say a lot 
with smiles,” said Patrick 
Ryan Sullivan of Florida. 

Japanese cast members 
went from door to door, 
drumming up audiences in 
town that hadn't seen a live 
theatrical performance in 
more than 10 years. The 
Japanese were impressed 
when the Americans stayed 
late after a performance to 
help pack up the set. 

Theatrical affection oozed 
from the Americans. The 
Japanese actors gradually dis- 
carded their stiff formality 
and started hugging back. 

“We were surprised when 
they hugged us.” said Kinji 


Oyamada . who plays 
Kenichi, “but now we’ve 
grown used to it.” 

After the two companies, 
Furusato (Hometown) Cara- 
van and One Reel of Seattle, 
agreed on the joint project 
two years ago, they planned 
to concentrate on the differ- 
ences between the families. 
Visits to both countries 
yielded the opposite conclu- 
sion. 

“The feelings were the 
same on both sides,” said 
Katsuhiko Isbizuka, the co- 
director. “ Instead of differ- 
ences, I found similarities. 
When problems arise, like in 
this musical, it's because of 
differences of personality , 
not culture. ” 


Ishizuka says he has no 
//fusions a hour easing gras- 
sroots anger over trade 
issues. ) 

Reports of 50.000 farmers 
in Tokyo demonstrating 
against opening the rice mar- 
ket raised fears among tf?e 
U.S. cast that they would 
receive a hostile reception. 

Oyamada said, however: 
“ The applause for the Amer- 
ican cast was bigger than for 
us.” 

After the tour of Japan, 
the cast will adapt the musical 
for U.S. audiences. One of 
the U.S. four stops will be 
Crowley. Louisiana . where 
signs along the highway read: 
“Don't buy Japanese cars. 
They don ’t buy rice from us..” 


A man of many talents 


Menotti 
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b. By dure Fedrick 

imuAf SPOLETO, Italy -- Gian 
^ jjp Cario Menotti detests cente- 
^ & nariesi and anniversaries. ‘If 
. m ft’s the bi-centenary of 
Mozart t Tdmoch rather do 
• Beethoven, ”said the Italian 
ctmposerr-The remark is a 
measure of Menotti’s indi- 
vk htaEsm and loathing for 
o^-matketed culture — his 
AD^<^hcrg^e^^teri:tehvision, 
tiogsi* which, he says “ buries its 
tyaiiA * stbm-Mg^kl under a pile of 

v. 


addkt like 
c S geact this mustdan is 

to 

^5 jjtf vMk a' constant tightrope be- 
iV s. i commerdal- 

L^ r t> $6joy spite of his anti- 

. jn d tbf» towards; anniversaries, 
\ , tbisye^sSpoleto Fbstival — 
'issP* the Km world-famous three- 
the P- weefc programme of ballet, 
s b& 2 J °f^r ihcatre, . cinema and' 
: (0 5 ^mdriisMriiottihuncbed 34 
; jw featured 


jjes ** ■ l oi ngaro,. 

’aIa(^ a ^^JiBar y oif the 200th 
i anmiersafy af the cotnpos- 
e ffss « ^sdead^Andlor next year, 
— Gpfs* the ACOthaaniversary of the 
yj Aw “Ucpvciy pf America , 
<je fjetMhnbtti jjas T been asked to 
0 cpSl * omnposeah operaby the dty 
i w Atatfeid.; 

. He has also had to give in 
oa the subject of another 
— x &hmver3aiy f this trine his own 
80th birthday^ which fell in 
*Wr the Spoleto Fes- 
« fgFjjfl: fyU swing. “1 
ski ^ ^^Mfyjtbere has to be 
to-toadY.fisss over an 80th 
^kday t "sdd the twice over 
hblitzer Prize-winner, widely 
&knowiedged as Italy's 
Vpatest Eying composer and 
of the most talented ft- 
toes hi the field of opera 
ttywhere -in the world. 
Iffbcn I was 79 , 1 am sure I 
sas no different. And hope- 
diy ru still be just as good at 
• * l ” Even so, Menotti 


Duke of Spoleto 


V 
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yielded with good grace as 
the small Umbrian town 
which affectionately nick- 
named him “ The Duke of 
Spoleto ” feted him with a 
giant-sized birthday cake, a 
hot-air balloon and an im- 
promptu concert in one of the 
town ’s most spectacular piaz- 
zas . 

People who know Menotti 
well say part of his reluctance 
to celebrate his birthday is his 
difficulty in accepting that he 
is now 80. There is still much 
of the child in Menotti, they 
say, even though be is not 
above playing on his age 
when be wants to get bis own 
way. Menotti really does look 
20 years younger chan his 
age, a factor he jokingly attri- 
butes to his mania for health 
food shops and vitamins. “ I 
spend a lot of money in 
health food stores,” be said. 
*7 have so many bottles I 
could open my own store.” 

Menotti plays no sport 
other than an occasional bout 
of tennis, but be follows a 
hectic schedule, moving be- 
tween Ms homes in New 
York, Spoleto, the Italian 
Dolomite Mountains and his 
hideaway mansion in Scot- 
land, composing, directing 
and organising the two arts 
■ festivals that he has launched 
and nurtured over the years, 
the Spoleto Festival of the 
Two Worlds . and its Amer- 
ican counterpart, started in 
1977 in Charleston , South - 
Carolina. 

In the run-up to the 
Spoleto Festival Menotti was 
rehearsing up until midnight 
each day. As well as staging 
the festival itself, he also 
directed three of the shows. 
Two of the centerpieces were 
Ms own works — his most 
recent opera. Goya, written 
for the Spanish tenor Pladdo 
Domingo and first staged in 
1986 , and the closing choral 


concert , Missa O Pulchritu- 
de. 

Composer, librettist, artis- 
tic director, playwright, poet 
and stage director, this 
■ Itahan-bom artist is a man of 
many talents. The 23 operas 
he has composed to date dis- 
play an extraordinary diversi- 
ty, encompassing every possible 
form — grand opera, 
comic and chamber. The 
first, written when Menotti 
was only 27. was produced by 
the New York Metropolitan 
Opera. Others have been 
performed in dozens of diffe- 
rent venues , including Broad- 
way, television, radio and 
even in churches. 

Menotti writes bis own lib- 
rettos, and sometimes those 
of other composers. He has 
also written three concertos, 
a symphony, dozens of songs 
and choral pieces, short stor- 
ies, plays , poems, TV and 
movie scripts. And he still 
finds the time and energy for 
a good battle. Menotti’s 
other hat is as impressario , 
and at the Charleston Festiv- 
al in May this year he bad a 
full-scale row with the board 
of directors over the age-old 
topic of money and artistic 
content. “The board of direc- 
tors has discovered the festiv- 
al is big business, and so they 
want it to be directed by a 
'businessman rather than an 
artist,” said Menotti, with 
disgust.' ‘ 

Wear talent 

i 

Menotti first festival, the 
Spoleto one, was launched 
with the idea of introducing 
Italian audiences to fresh and 
exciting new artistic talent: 
Artists Bern Africa and Asia 
have always been an impor- 
tant component of the line- 
up, even when it was rare to 
see them in Europe. 

When Menotti and his 
friend and fellow musician. 


the late Thomas Schippers, 
first mooted the idea , many 
people told them they were 
mad. The place they had 
chosen, a crumbling hill town 
in a remote comer of central 
Italy, bad no facilities other 
than two beautiful, but run- 
down theatres that no-one 
bad used for years. The only 
visitors who ventured to 
Spoleto were relatives of pris- 
oners held in the top security 
jail housed in the castle which 
crowns the medieval town. 

But Menotti was convinced 
the miracle could be worked: 
These days , Spoleto is ultra- 
chic, crammed with res* 
taurants, antique shops and 
smart boutiques. Tickets for 
the festival performances are 
sold out months in advance. 
Through the years many of 
the art world's biggest names 
have passed through Spoleto, 
for example dancers Margot 
Fonteyn, Rudolf Nureyev 
and Alvin Ailcy; authors, 
actors and directors such as 
Edward AJbee , Tennesee 
Williams, John Gielgud, Ro- 
man Polanski, Franco Zef- 
firelli and Luchino Visconti. 
And after the shows they 
have all been guests up on the 
flower-decked roof terrace of 
the house that Menotti 
bought for just $ 6,000 more 
than 30 years ago. 

“This terrace used to be a 
chicken coop,” be said, sip- 
ping a glass of sparkling white 
wine and admiring the view , 
for the umpteenth time , of 
the Meade of Spoleto’s stun- 
ning 12th century cathedral. 

Many of the famous names 
were not famous at aB when 
they first came to Spoleto. 
Menotti has always made a 
point of trying to foster new 
talent and a large proportion 
of the casts and performers 
arc young. Today, there are 
dozens of artists who either 
got their first break at 


Spoleto, or performed there 
when they were still relatively 
unknown, including actor AJ 
Pacino, Italian ballerina Car- 
la Fraca, Arthur Mitchell of 
the Dance Theatre of Harlem 
Company and the exciting 
Spanish flamenco dancer 
Antonio Gades. “At the time 
be was penniless and living in 
Rome, ” said Menotti, recall- 
ing Ms first meeting with 
Gades. “He came to our 
office and said 'Maestro, Jet 
me dance.’ After watching 
him for just two minutes I 
decided to take him on.” 
Some, like Gades , have 
never forgotten Menotti’s 
help and have come back to 
the festival time and time 
again, even though the fees 
are not as high as those they 
could command elsewhere. 
Others have proved less 
grateful. “In general, grati- 
tude is not a feature of this 
world,” mused Menotti. 
“Unfortunately, when people 
become famous, they forget 
you, although there are ex- 
ceptions. It is not so much the 
fault of the artists as the fault 
of the agents , and we cannot 
pay very much.” 

As for Menotti himself, his 
own works are far better 
known outside his native Ita- 
ly than at home, he com- 
plains. The composer has 
never got on well with the 
Italian establishment opera 
houses such as the Seals in 
Milan. “They have Black- 
balled my work,” be said. 
Elsewhere , although Menot- 
ti’s popularity is nothing like 
as great as it was in bis 
heyday of the 1950s and 
1960s, be continues , accord- 
ing to the U.S. magazine 
Opera America, to be the 
most performed opera com- 
poser in the United States. 
His works have been trans- 
lated into at least 14 different 
languages and be continues- 



Affectionately known as the 
Dolce of Spoleto for the renowned 
annual festival he launched years 


ago, Gian Cario M e n o t ti gets a hug 
from grandson Claudio, 4» for his 
BOth birthday. 


to travel the world. He just 
received the gold medal for 
music from the U.S. National 
Arts Club and the Musician 
of the Year award from the 
Musical America Directory 
magazine. 

Now, as he reluctantly con- 
templates old age, Menotti’s 
fear is not of death itself, be 
says , but of not having 
enough time to do aU the 
things he wants to. “Death 
and I are good friends, but 
that doesn’t mean TU invite 
him into my house, ” said the 
maestro. “What really terro- 
rises me is that I will lose 
memory. ” 

In a sense, Menotti’s life 
has always been a race 
against the clock. Critics have 
accused him of leaving some 
of his works unpolished and 
be agrees that one of his main 
faults has been in trying to be 
too accommodating. At 
times, be says, be has allowed 
himself to be sidetracked at 
the expense of his own music. 


“J like to be liked by peo- 
ple , hut that is wrong,” be 
said. “I should be nastier, 
more insistent. You have to 
defend your space and time , 
to give to your art. ” Menot- 
ti’s own bell, be is fond of 
saying, can be summed op in 
two words: “Too lafef” 

In the future , says the 
musician , there will be less 
time spent on administration 
and directing, and more time 
putting bis own artistic works 
in order, and composing new 
ones . Already, the order 
' book is filling up. As well as 
the Madrid Opera, Menotti 
has been commissioned, 
together with nine other 
European composers, to co- 
write a Mass for Peace to 
celebrate the dismantling of 
the European Community 
borders in 1992. He is also 
contemplating a project to 
stage an Italian arts festival in 
New York City next year. 

And in between the dead- 
lines, Menotti’s fervent wish 
is to spend more time with bis 


— with his adopted 
son Chip, whom the maestro 
met ana befriended when tije 
younger man came for an 
■ audition , and with Menotti.’s 
4-year-old grandson, 
Claudio. In trying to assess 
his dislikes and likes, Menotti 
comes up with many hates, 
he says. Among them are 
conceptual art, big, modem 
opera-houses, “that look like 
airports," musicals such as 
Cats and Phantom Of The 
Opera, rock concerts , $90 
million Van Goghs and tele- 
vision. But on the positive 
side of the balance sheet, 
Menotti’s fair-haired grand- 
son features very strongly, 
not least; be says, because 
the boy “ assures me he will 
kill Ml my enemies with a 
plastic sword. I hide the tele- 
vision from him, so he won’t 
hear rock music," said 
Menotti. “/ play Mozart to 
him, and for the moment, he 
is listening. Pm hoping he 
will become a musician. ” ■ L ~- 
Worid News Link. 
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African family safety net 
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in AIDS epidemic 
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/ By Michael Roddy 
'■* Reuter 

.Abidjan — Roger 

. Fayehou pointed a thin finger 
„ at a volunteer hospital order- 
ly and said, "without him I 
■'.wouldn’t be alive today.” 

■ Mr. Fayel. ?•-. 32, a skeletal 
man who says bis legs are 
_ now too weak to support 

is terminally ill with 

.AIDS (acquired immune de- 

• fidency syndrome) in an Iv- 
ory Coast hospital. 

- A native of Benin, he 
vorked in Ivory Coast as a 
shipping agent. Now that he 
has no income, his wife and 
. five children have gone home 
to live with relatives , leaving 
him alone. 

Without the help of a 
volunteer organisation called 
Espoir-Cote d’Ivoire (Hope- 
Ivory Coast). Mr. Fayehou 
; .would have nothing bui a bed 
■/•and a bit of hospital food 
‘/.until he died. The hospital 
/Sides not provide free medi- 
/ ones . clothes or other neces- 
/Jities. 

/I “I7iere are plenty of peo- 
'/.ple here who have been aban- 
-rdo/ied." said the 28-year-old 
• . orderly. Espoir-Cote d ' Ivoire 

• ’.volunteer Adama Nitiema. 
'•/'When the family finds out 
;peop/e have . AIDS they just 
go away. 

“Sometimes it’s because 
they're scared of the disease, 
but also it’s because they 
know it costs a lot of money 
fo.r the medicine and the pa- 
tient will die anyway.” 
Cash-strapped countries 
throughout Africa can't cope 
with the AIDS epidemic 
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overwhelming their health 
care systems. 

Ivory Coast, which has 
seen its cocoa-based eco- 
nomy collapse due to low 
world prices, has one of the 
highest AIDS infection rates 
in the world. The disease is 
the leading cause of death 
among adult males in 
Abidjan. 

The epidemic has knocked 
big holes in the traditional 
African health safety net pro- 
vided by an extensive family 
network. 

In Africa . families provide 
the food for hospital patients, 
do the washing up, change 
the bed linen and wash the 
clothes. When the patient has 
to come home — to con- 
valesce or to die — the family 
is there. 

But not necessarily for 
AIDS victims. 

Mr. Fayehou depends on 
volunteers to help him sur- 
vive in a spartan room with 
five other men at the infec- 
tious diseases ward of Ivory 
Coast’s busiest hospital in the 
Treichville district of the 
capital Abidjan. 

He said he had had only 10 
cents worth of bread to eat 
the previous day. 

The pills he takes to con- 
trol chronic diarrhoea, which 
has left him weighing about 
35 kilos, and were bought for 
him by Espoir-Cote d'Ivoire, 
have run out. 

He smiled, despite what he 
said were shooting pains in 
his stomach and intestines. 
"They tell me my entire sto- 
mach is infected .” he said. 
" But when I get better I'm 
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going to go straight back to 
Benin — to my wife and 
children. ” 

Mr. Nitiema and 22 other 
Espoir-Cote d’Ivoire volun- 
teers make the rounds of the 
infectious diseases ward ev- 
ery morning. They greet pa- 
tients, help them tidy up and 
arrange their bed linen. 

In almost every bed there 
is a thin man who has barely 
enough energy to respond. 
Some of them do not know 
they are infected with the 
incurable AIDS virus that 
wrecks the body’s immune 
system . 

Ivory Coast, which re- 
ported 118 AIDS cases four 
years ago , told the World 
Health Organisation (WHO) 
it bad 6,836 full-blown cases 
of AIDS as of March this 
year. 

Health researchers esti- 
mate the number is at least 
six or seven times that. 

"There could be 200,000 to 
300,000 HIV infected people 
in this country in the next 10 
years,” said Dr. Kevin De 
Cock, who works for the 
U.S.- funded research prog- 
ramme Retro-Ci. 

“ The patients are flooding 
in ... It is an enormous 
problem. ” 

In Africa the AIDS virus is 
spread primarily by prom- 
iscuous sex without use of 
condoms. 

Dr. Justine Agnes, one of 
the founders of Espoir-Cote 
d’Ivoire, said the AIDS prob- 
lem is overwhelming. " Peo- 
ple are afraid of AIDS, they 
are afraid of death. They 
know there is no cure. We 


have to teach them not to be 
afraid. ” 

Mr. Agnes, Belgian nun 
Sister Catherine Mausen and 
three doctors formed Espoir- 
Cote d’Ivoire last year to try 
to fill the gap left when fami- 
lies abandoned AIDS pa- 
tients. 

They readily admit their 22 
volunteers are overwhelmed. 
Their funds — some two mil- 
lion CFA fiances ($6, 700) are 
paltry. 

“The economic crisis has 
really hit hard,” said Dr. 
Makan Coulibaly, a co- 
founder of Espoir-Cote d’I- 
voire and a member of the 
National AIDS Committee. 
“ And families just cannot 
deal with a patient who never 
gets well.” 

Alter failing at first tp rec- 
ognise the seriousness of its 
AIDS crisis , Ivory Coast has 
begun trying to stem the 
spread of the disease. 

A condom marketing cam- 
paign run by the U.S.-based 
non-profit organisation 
Population Services Interna- 
tional (PSI) started in 
February. 

Project Director Peter 
Clancy expects to sell at least 
1.5 million inexpensive con- 
doms , 30 cents for a package 
of four . this year and is aim- 
ing at sales of 7.5 million 
condoms within six years. 

"We want to sell them 
everywhere. We sell them in 
night clubs and hotels fre- 
quented by prostitutes. We 
sell them to the prostitutes 
themselves, who sell them to 
their clients,” Mr. Clancy 
said. 


Working party looks into the mysteries of 
i widespread sleeping sickness in Germany 


By Claudia Eberbar&Metzger 

WHEN RolfS., 55. first in- 
sulted his family doctor he 
had a bad bruise on his fore- 
head. He said he had just 
walked straight into a lamp- 
• . in broad daylight and 
■ about a drop of alcohol” 
inside him. No-one seemed 
to believe him. But he was ’ 
simply no longer able to con- 
centrate. He was tired out 
and always felt that way. He 
was getting in enough sleep, 
but even after 12 hours' sleep 
be felt tired in the morning. 

He woke up with 
headaches and nodded off 
while reading the paper over 
breakfast. He had lost his job 
as a night-watchman after 
being repeatedly found fast 
asleep. He disliked driving in 

■ case he fell asleep at the 
wheel. 

He had been tired for three 
years and his wife had just 
stopped sleeping in the same 
.bedroom because she could 
no longer stand his loud snor- 
' ing. His family might laugh at 
'Jiim but he was convinced he 
'was suffering from some kind 
\of sleeping sickness. He was 
referred to the sleep labors-- 
tory at the nearest university 
hospital , where the staff con- 
firmed what no-one had been 
willing to believe. 

Rolf S. was found to be 

Tering from the sleeper’s 

m of apnoea, literally 

.sssation of breathing,” 

■ which is said to be the most 
. widespread form of sleep- 

related breathing trouble. It. 

; /■ a complaint that seriously 
: affects the entire body and 
'. can have lethal consequ- 
’, ences, and it is, in every sense 
! of the term . a dormant condi- 
; tion. 

‘ As recently as 10 years ago 
< it was virtually unknown, 
r Only in recent years has it 
f been considered of any 
medical significance, with the 
result that the high number of 
cases in which it occurs has 
come to light. A Marburg 
University working party was 
one of the first to look into 
this mysterious complaint in 
Germany. Jt p layed a crucial t 


role in helping to understand 
itssfauses and to devise di- 
agnosis techniques and treat- 
ment. 

Ir recently held a confer- 
ence in Marburg to mark the 
tenth anniversary of its 
foundation and experts were 
able to exchange information 
about sleep-related breathing 
complaints. About one man 
in 10 between the ages of 30 
and 60 was said to suffer from 
apnoea, which makes it not a 
mere medical curiosity but a 
complaint that is no less 
widespread than chronic 
bronchitis. 

“On balance.” said Jorg 
Hermann Peter, the head of 
the Marburg sleep labora- 
tory. “over two million Ger- 
mans can be said to face the 
threat of apnoea; for over 
200, (XX) of them it is a lethal 
risk. ” 

People who are dozy in the 
daytime despite getting in 
over seven hours’ sleep at 
flight may suffer from 
apnoea. They are 90-per-cent 
likely to do so if they show 
signs of three other symp- 
toms. These telltale symp- 
toms are loud and irregular 
snoring, an excessive tenden- 
cy to fall asleep during mono- 
tonous activity trouble (red 
herrings that point to cardiac 
and circulatory complaints). 
Obesity is a further factor. 

Patients suffer from ex- 
treme daytime fatigue, from 
morning headaches, impo- 
tence and poor concentra- 
tion. Performance plummets, 
down to and including being 
pensioned off as disabled. 
And they are often a serious 
accident risk too. American' 
surveys indicate that apnoeic 
motorists are a three times 
more serious accident risk 
than the average driver. "Se- 
rious accidents with fatal con- 
sequences are often caused 
by apnoea.” Dr. Peter said. 

What causes patients such 
trouble during the day begins 
at night. Healthy people 
sleep in accordance with a 
clear pattern. In apnoea pa- 
tients this pattern is totally 
out of joint. They can’t 
“recharge their batt eries ” in 


their sleep because they don’t 
go through the phases in 
which healthy sleepers are 
able to do so. 

This is the result of alarm 
or awakening reactions trig- 
gered by the brain. They are 
literally life-savers ; if the 
brain didn't emit them the 
sleeper would die of asphyx- 
ia. The apnoea patient does 
indeed suffer from a cessa- 
tion of breathing: up to 800 
times a night, or so steep 
laboratory findings indicate. 
Apnoea is said to occur when 
breathing stops for at least 10 
seconds. 

That can happens to any- 
one. and as long as it happens 
less than five times per hour 
of sleep there is no cause for 
alarm. Ten times and more is 
the critical level. In infre- 
quent cases breathing can 
stop for up to two minutes. 
During apnoea phases the 
muscle groups that are associ- 
ated with breathing either fail 
to coordinate or don’t get 
their act together at all. The 
throat muscles shut down and 
breathing stops. 

Yet the patient isn't 
asphyxiated. The alarming 
lack of oxygen in the blood 
forces the brain to adopt a 
survival strategy. Throat 
muscles arc activated and 
deep breathing sets in to red- 
ress the blood oxygen ba- 
lance. That is the reason for 
apnoea patients’ loud and 
irregular snoring. Their 
apnoea phase ends , the body 
is awakened . breathing is 
coordinated again — and the 
sleeper sleeps on. 

But it isn’t a healthy, re-, 
freshing sleep. Its natural 
course is interrupted. The 
patient wakes up feeling shat- 
tered. irritated and badly in 
need of sleep, and patients in 
an advanced stage of the 
complaint tend to fall asleep 
during the day. This sleep 
upset doesn’t just affect the 
patient mentally and socially; 
it also has immediate physical 
consequences, especially in 
respect of heart and circula- 
tion. Nearly two out of three 
apnoea patients have high 
blood pressure and ma ny s o f- 


fer from serious cardiac irre- 
gularities. 

The more often they stop 
breathing in the night and the 
longer they do so, the more 
dangerous the condition be- 
comes. "If it isn’t treated,” 
Dr. Peter warned, “the pa- 
tient’s life expectancy will de- 
cline markedly. ” There is no 
cure. But if the condition is 
spotted in good time and 
treatment given, the symp- 
toms can be fully remedied. 
In mild cases losing weight 
can bring about a marked 
improvement. 

Alcohol and heavy food 
ought always to be avoided, 
especially in the evening. 
Sleeping tablets and tranquil- 
lisers should be avoided too. 
Patients must train them- 
selves to abide by a regular 
pattern of sleep and waking 
states. They should try to 
avoid not getting enough 
sleep and to take a 30-minute 
nap at lunchtime to stop 
themselves from involuntari- 
ly nodding off during the 
afternoon. 

In serious cases Tbeophyl- 
lin is prescribed. If there is no 
improvement the patient 
must wear a mask in his 
sleep. Air is constantly 
pumped into the mask at 
slight above atmospheric 
pressure, thereby keeping the 
respiratory passages open. 
This treatment was intro- 
duced about 10 years ago. It 
is cumbersome but extremely 
successful. Cessation of brea- 
thing and snoring stop, sleep 
returns to normal and pa- 
tients wake up feeling rested 
and recovered. 

Success rates of over 90 per 
cent are reported , which 
makes the mask by far the 
most effective means of treat- 
ing apnoea in sleep. The pa- 
tient wears the mask at home 
in bed but it needs' servicing 
from time and time and the 
patient is given a periodic 
medical too. In Marburg over 
600 patients have been equip- 
ped with this equipment. Its 
only drawback is that it must 
be used for life. Bat patients 
seem to feel that is a minor 
drawback' — Die Welt. 


CROSSWORD NOT RECEIVED 


Tests on monkeys raise optimism 
that an AIDS vaccine is on the way 


By Klaus Koch 

THERE are growing signs 
that a serum might be de- 
veloped before the turn of 
the 'Century to treat the Aids 
virus, HIV. Three years ago 
scientists were pessimistic ab- 
out the chances 'of developing 
a vaccine at all. The latest 
report of success is from the 
primate studies centre at 
Gdttingen University , where 
Gerhard Hunsmann and his 
staff have cured four out of 
seven rhesus monkey of SIV 
by giving them four inocula- 
tions over a period of 16 
weeks. 

SIV, or simian im- 
munodeficiency virus, is 
closely related to its human 
counterpart and triggers an 
immune deficiency in rhesus 
monkeys that is similar to 
Aids in humans. Rsearch sci- 
entists in the United States 
reported similar results in ex- 
periments with rhesus monk- 
eys last year. 

“ Back to the roots” could 
be the motto of the Gdtting- 
en scientists’ success. They 
used tried and trusted, if 
arduous , techniques to manu- 
facture their serum. To pro- 
duce a few milligrammes they 
bad to isolate simian virus 
material from 100 litres of 
cell celture medium. Protein 
was extracted from the virus 
concentrate by means of a 
detergent, and any surviving 
viruses were deactivated by 


ether treatment. 

The solution was then 
given an admixture of alumi- 
nium hydroxide, an additive 
that backs up immunisation. 
Serum to treat influenza and 
measles has been manufac- 
tured in this way for over 20 
years. The classic method of 
manufacturing vaccine used 
in Gfittingen may seem safe , 
but a future HIV serum , if 
there is one, can hardly be 
made in this way. The risk of 
living virus impurities would 
need to be totally eliminated. 

So the crucial virus consti- 
tuents must now be identified 
so that they can later be pro- 
duced by genetic engineering 
or bacteria or other ceils. 

This manufacturing techni- 
que has further advantages. 
There is no risk of infection 
during production. The vac- 
cine can be manufactured in 
constant quality. Production 
costs are markedly lower. 

The mixture used in Got- 
tingen most be broken down 
into its constituent parts. 
Virus proteins can then be 
■systematically identified 
which, singly or in combina- 
tion, give protection from ac- 
tive viruses. The European 
division of labour that helped 
the Gottingen group to get 
where it is will prove helpful 
here too. 

Nine institutes in six Euro- 
pean Community countries 
coordinated research to cut 


down on experiments with 
laboratory animals and to 
save time, money and re- 
sources. The success of re- 
search work at the German 
Primate Studies Centre vindi- 
cates the European dimen- 
sion of what is officially 
known as the First European 
Aids Vaccines Trial. 

The first questions to be 
answered are bow long the 
four monkeys will retain their 
SIV immuni ty and whether 
the injection didn’t work on 
the other three because the 
dosage was too low. In addi- 
tion to the protective effect 
the Gottingen group hope 
they may have discovered 
another important detail. In 
the blood of the four monk- 
eys on which the serum work- 
ed , and only in their blood, 
SIV triggered reproduction 
of a major cell group in the 
imm une system, a group that 
includes the so-called T hel- 
per cells. 

If this reaction , which can 
easily be measured , is found 
to be a sure sign of immunity. 
Professor Hunsmann says , 
about a year’s research and 
* many round; of experiments 
with laboratory animals will 
no longer be needed. Instead 
of live monkeys, many ex- 
periments that are now 
needed in the quest for the 
virus constituents that do the 
trick can then be carried out 
on blood samples taken from 
the animals. 


No matter how the crudaJ 
SIV proteins are identified, 
the next step must be to apply 
the findings to the human 
Aids virus. This, Professor 
Hunsmann says , is the ear- 
liest stage at which experi- 
ments on chimpanzees can be 
considered. Chimps, unlike 
rhesus monkeys, can be in- 
fected with the human Aids 
virus, but fail to develop the 
typical symptoms. Last year a 
group of U.S. scientists suc- 
ceeded in vaccinating three 
chimpanzees, man ’s closest 
relatives in the animal world. 
But there are so few chim- 
panees available that detailed 
long-term series of experi- 
ments cannot be carried out 
on them. 

Finally, once an HTV vac- 
cine holds forth lasting prom- 
ise of protection from human 
immunodeficiency, tests on 
humans wifi be due. Experi- 
ments with risk groups such 
as homosexuals and, poss- 
ibly, large-scale trials in high- 
ly endangered African cities 
would be needed to show 
whether and on what basis 
vaccination might reduce the 
risk of natural infection. 

Planning is dear but it will 
definitely be a few years be- 
fore this stage is reached. 
Until then Professor Huns- 
mann is mainly hoping ‘they 
wifi give us enough money 
and leave us in peace ” — Die 
Welt. 


Parental occupations do not 
increase risk of prematurity 


LONDON (AP) — Parental Fund at the Radcliffe Infir- 

exposure to chemicals or mary in Oxford. 

other substances on the job ' Babies bom before 37 

does not affect whether chil f- weeks of pregnancy are pre- 

dren are bom prematurely or mature. Birth weight less 
at a low birth weight, accord^ ~ .. than 5.5 pounds is classified 
ing to a study published low. ' ; 

^bert W. Miller, the 
Mounting fears that che- of epidemiology 


manual labour, investigators baby. The investigators did 
did find that women who not look at parental smoking, 
worked with leather, metal or ... “It doesn't mean it’s a real 
electrical goods were 50 p er risk, but the potential links 
cent more likely to have low we've found warrant further 
birth weight or premature, research ” Roman said m 


micals or other work-related 
exposures adversely affect 
sperm or damage a fetus 
prompted researchers to re- 
view birth records of 252,147 
babies bom between 1981 
and 1984 in Scotland. 

“ The data indicate that 
neither maternal nor paternal 
.occupational exposures have 
strong effects oh the risk of 
prematurity,” said Dr. Eve 
Roman, an investigator at the 
Imperial Cancer Research 


at the National Cancer Insti- 
tute in Bethesda, said in a 
telephone interview the study 
is “reassuring” because there 
was no large cluster of low 
weight or premature babies 
bom to parents of a particu- 
lar profession. 

Overall , 5 per cent of the 
babies studied were too light , 
and 5 per cent were prema- 
ture. 

Among 15 categories of 


babies compared to females 
who worked with paint, pap- 
er or wood. 

They also found that men 
who worked with ceramics 
were more likely to father 
babies bom too light or too 
early. 

But Dr. Miller said the 
findings could have been due 
to chance , or to factors not 
related to work , such as 
smoking. 

Cigarette smoking is 
known to increase the nsk of 
having a low birth weight 


-telephone interview. 

Dr. Teresa Schnorr — an 
epidemiologist at the Nation- 
al Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio — said the “ study 
is a good initial step to iden- 
tify occupations where 
hazards may really be a 
problem. ” 

For instance , she said in a 
telephone interview , other 
researchers may want to 
study more closely women 
who work with leather or 
electrical goods. 


Scientists struggle to answer 
why we hurt as much as we do 


By Christine Tierney 
Reuter 

MONTREAL — Medical sci- 
ence, despite all its advances 
through tiie centuries, is still 
frying to wrestle with an age- 
old question — how to control- 
pain. 

Dr. Patrick Wail of the Uni- 
versity College of London re- 
cently opened a symposium 
on pain in Montreal with evi- 
dence of the “ bad state of the 
field. ”He cited a recent study 
in Newcastle that showed cur- 


rent pain therapies either 
failed to relieve or aggravated 
the discomfort of 75 test pa- 
tients recovering from chest 
surgery. 

“Anyone who’s bad arthri- 
tis, shingles or low back pain 
knows their pains are not 
being adequately treated,” 
Dr. Wall said. 

The problem is universal. 
Although different cultural 
groups express pain in diffe- 
rent ways, with some exhibit- 
ing greater stoicism than 
others. Dr. Ronald Melzack 


of McGill University said pain 
thresholds vary little among 
individuals. 

Women tend to have high er 
thresholds than men, accord- 
ing to a recent University of 
Montreal study, but the over- 
all range is narrow. 

' Most scientists today sub- 
scribe to the gate control 
theory of pain, developed by 
Dr. Wai/ and Dr. Melzack in 
the 1960s, that suggests the 
nervous system can modify 
sensations. 

“It says the transmission of 


nerve signals from an injure 
area in the body can be inh 
bked or facilitated. There ai 
gates than can be opened c 
closed,” Dr. Melzack said. 

Evidence that the brain qa 
send signals to interfere vtit 
toe tra nsm ission of pain norm 
with the discovery in the 197C 
of the brain’s own opiates 
called endorphins. PsychoUn 
rste have applied tins kn&* 
fedge to develop therajfie 
based on relaxation and dh 
fraction. \ 


Cancer hopes — much more than 
a kiss under the mistletoe 


\ 3 


WHEN Miraculix mixed his 
magic potion in the Asterix 
comics for heroes Asterix and 
Obelix, it always contains a 
sprig of mistletoe. 

Pliny the Elder, 24-79 AD, 
said Celtic priests or druids 
used to cut mistletoe from its 
host free with a golden sickle, 
caught it in a white doth and 
sacrificed it to the gods with 
on ox. 

In the ancient world mistle- 
toe was widely regarded as a 
token of salvation and a sym- 
bol of immortality. 

Research scientists at the 


Max Planck Institute of Ex- 
perimental Medicine in Got- 
tingen have taken a closer' 
latter-day look at the curative 
properties of mistletoe. 
Together with colleagues in 
Cologne and the United 
States they have proved the 
existence, in mistletoe, of a 
special protien, ML1. 

It stimulates the immune 
system and has been found in 
experiments with mice to 
keep killer cells in the body 
on the move. 

“ When we started our re- 
search work in 1987,” says 


Dr. Hans-Joachim Gabius, 
bead of the research team, 
“we never imagined we 
would make such headway. ” 

ML1 is a lectin and plays 
an important part in inter-cell 
communication. It latches cm 
to the surface of white blood 
corpuscles, which then emit 
2 ytodns. 

These messenger subst- 
ances activate the immune 
system. A billionth of a gram- 
me of lectin per kilogramme 
of body weight is said, when 
injected , to reactivate a dis- 
turbed immune system. 


“More doesn’t 
greater effect” L 
says. Patients may 
fever or muscle, f 
are signs that the i 
having the efesuee 

Injections sbouk 
at intervals, with a 
days between eac 
mistletoe may one 
cancer patients \ 
tnune system is im 
“We shall have tc 
what results c 
dies ^ come up ^ 
Gabius adds — f 
Abendblatt, 
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Soviet policy in the Gulf 
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: .-Uftios, up to $10 btflkra fat the 
. year 1990. In order to. cm the one 

- band, offset t hes e tosses and, on 
. tbc. other faand, pot completely 

hr 'Joae miSSary influence indie re- 
gion the Soviet Upson tried to 
.^• Ll flnd new MkWfcEast markets for 
.Athe sale of its weapons (faring (be 
’ Gntf conflict 

1 In September 1990 Radio Mos- 

. ’^coa announced that bar was to 
-n Deceive a supply of 
V; Soviet MiG 29 fight* 

&*0» Jan. 4, 1991 a Sovfer strip was 
.^stopped by Spanish and Amer- 
yv^tcan patrol boats in the Red sea. 
■..jfllt had 106 to&nes of military 
cargo on board, which was 
J a&egedKy on its way to Jordanian 
f armed forces; its true destination, 
'■'-’however, was assumed to be Iraq. 

In January 1991, 50 Iraqi navy 
-- officers began their training at a 
r » naval base near Riga, where Iraqi 
q'- officers had been trained up until 
-Vn November 1990. 
r . At the beginning of February 
1991 Syria's Defence Minister 
Tlas visited the Soviet Union. He 
announced that a series of agree- 
_ n merits had been concluded on the 
. modernisation of the Syrian 
armed forces and on the mainte- 
nance of its "combat ability". 
French military sources reported 

- supplies of military material and 
•'I Spare parts to Iran, which did not 
-«* have the corresponding Soviet 
*r» weapons. An indication of secret 
■it-, military aid to Iraq. 

degree to which the Soviet 
leadership dissociated itself in the 
' final stages of the Gulf war from 
its position at the beginning of the 
\yv crisis with respect to the question 
.. of arms sipplies to Iraq became 
dear during the last days of the 
’ -1 - allied offensive and the period 
'** which followed. 

^ In February 1991 the members 
of the Supreme Soviet of the 
-a 1 USSR called upon Foreign Minis- 
ter Bessmertnykh to ensure that 
.baa received miHtmy aid from 
_ the USSR for defence purposes. 
Mr. Bessmenynkh refused. 

During the numerous press 
conferences in Moscow at the end 
of the military conflict, however, 
no high-ranking Soviet function- 
ary or politician was willing to 
answer the question bow future 
relations between Moscow and 
‘•.a Baghdad would be shaped. Both 
^Deputy Foreign Minister Belono- 
l&tgdv and the president's spokes- 

K n ■ ■ 1 * •••••• • ' • - ~ ~ 


man Ignatenko gave an evasive 
answer to the question whether, 
the Soviet Umoa was still willing 
to supply arms to Iraq. Mr. Be- 
- fonogov simply remarked that the 
U.N. Security Council ‘ resolu- 
‘ tions made no mention of future 
limitations for Iraq. Foreign 
. Minister Bessmennykh rejected a 
unilateral. Soviet ban on arms 
supplies and added that this ques- 
tion could only be resolved 
through a common approach by 
all arras-exporting nations. 

Britain's Prime Minister John 
Major was also given no assur-' 
ances daring his visit to Moscow' 
at the beginning of March 1991 
that the Soviet Union would not, 
help Iraq rebuild its military' 
potential. The Soviet side argued 
that Iraq would not only need 
replacements for the defensive 
weapons destroyed during the' 
war, bat also weapons “to a 
modest extent** to safeguard the 
military balance of power in die 
region. 

During the negotiations on the 
ceasefire arrangements in the 
U.N. Security Council the Soviet 
Union tried to ensure that' Iraq 
could keep a number of short- 
range missies with a range of up 
to 340 kilometres. Thanks to 
pressure' by the USSR, Iraq is 
allowed, in accordance with Re- 
solution 687. to retain missiles 
with a range of up: to 150 
kilometres, even though the ori- 
ginal resolution draft envisaged 
the destruction of all Iraqi ballis- 
tic missiles. 

The consequences of the Gulf 
warfrwnsSnyfet angb 

The analyses of die military 
action in the Gulf region pre- 
sented in the Soviet, media .at the 
beginning and at the end of foe . 
war- give an insight into the cur- 
rent expectations and hopes of 
the Soviet military and security 
policy establishment. At the be- 
ginning of the war there was a 
striking emphasis of the strength 
of the Iraqi array and the predic- 
tion that the war would end with-, 
out a victory and victor and with a 
mere Pyrrhic victory by the U.N. 
coa&tkm. 

The head of the Centre for 
Strategic-Operative Research of 
the Soviet General Staff, General 
Bogdanov, refused to predict an 
Iraqi defeat. After the superiority 
of Western high-tech weapons. 

• couki no longer be denied, it was 


claimed that the theatre of war in 
the Persian Gulf had become a. 
testing ground for sophisticated 
weapons systems. .'With tests “on 
living material." As the defeat of. 
the Iraqi army came nearer.' 
efforts were made to prove that 
the poor professional qualities of 
. the Iraqi army, nor the inferiority 
of Soviet weapons, had brought 
about the outcome of the war. 

In February 1991 Foreign 
Minister Bessmertnykh told the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR that 
there were no "double stan- 
dards" in the USSR's position on 
the Gulf conflict. This and similar 
declarations by the Kremlin, 
however, compared with numer- 
ous.- anti-American and pro-Iraqi 
statements. In September 1990 
the chief of General Staff of the 
Soviet armed forces. Army 
General Moiseev,., warned against • 
the escalation of the Gulf crisis 
into a world war. This scenario 
was taken up/consistently in the 
Soviet propaganda. In order to be 
able to correspondingly define 
the military conflict in the Gulf 
region a new concept was coined: 
"sub-world war." The Gulf con- 
flict led, especially duriqg its final 
stages, to an csrafatioo of anti- 
American propaganda * in line . 
with long-standing patterns. The 
U.S. was branded, as a bellicose 
state, and NATO as a rival milit- 
ary .alliance. 

Soviet analyses and commen- 
taries focused a great deal of- 
interest on the problem "Gulf 
and- NATO.’’ Some authors, 
viewed the Gulf war as “a model 1 *. 
of c hypothetical war b t t w c ca the 
Warsaw Pact and NATO, and the 
anti-Iraqi coalition of the allied 
forces was equated with NATO.* 
Army General Lobov, chief of 
staff of the Warsaw Pact, openly 
claimed that NATO was basically 
operating in the Gulf beneath the 
flag of the U.N. coalition. 

In the opinion of the party 
organ Pravda. NATO could try to 
take advantage of the Gulf war to 
impose its power on the region. 
The army newspaper Krasnaia 
Zvezda wrote that the North 
Atlantic Union had assumed the 
functions of a coordinator of 
military preparation since the 
early days of the conflict. 

The Gulf conflict had given ' 
fresh impetus to those forces in 
NATO which advocated the 
bloc’s military strength. The bloc 
was planning additional measures 
to modernise the armed forces 
and the military infrastructure in 
Southern Europe: the NATO 


committees had discontinued 
their work on reduction program- 
mes. NATO’s reaction to the 
Gulf drisis could jeopardise ev- 
erything which had been achieved 
in rhe field of disarmament in 
.Europe and in the world. 

Soviet criticism of the policy 
pursued bv the U.S*: increased 
After nu&tary actios, began in the 
Persian Gulf. From the Soviet 
point of view the real provocative 
factors were the U.S.'s geos- 
trategic gains and the correspond- 
ing geostrategic losses of the 
USSR in the Middle East and on 
a global scale. The events in the 
Persian Gulf were and are, there- 
fore, viewed by a number of 
groups in the Soviet leadership 
through the prism of the old 
“zero-sum” pattern. The new 
prestige of the U.S. and the 
growing quest io natality of the 
Soviet claim to a role as world 
power in view of the dire internal 
crisis shape the reaction to the 
outcome of the Gulf conflict; 
both the current foreign as well as 
domestic policy problems con- 
fronting the country centre on 
these aspects. 

Critics of the Soviet policy in 
the Gulf tqoic the opinion that 
supporting the anti-Iraqi coalition 
was extremely detrimental in 
terms of power politics. The 
Soviet Union was running the risk 
of losing its role as a major power 
and thus its influence in the Third 
World. This had above all been a 
war for the U.S.'s sole leadership 
role in the world, the party news- 
paper Pravda maintained during 
the final days of the war. 

In fact, a new term was intro- 
duced ro describe the new self- 
esteem of the U.S. following the 
•Gulf war victory: "hyperpower." 
The new feeling of a hyperpower 
status would tempt some Amer- 
ican politicians to put on airs and 
graces when dealing with the 
Soviet leadership. In order to 
counter this dangerous develop- 
ment the USSR would have to 
revive its self-confidence and 
sharpen its image as a superpow- 
er. Mr. Gorbachev's peace initia- 
tive was viewed in this light: for 
the first time since the outbreak 
of war the USSR had acted as a 
major power; Moscow had at 
long last spoken with an indepen- 
dent voice. 

ImpikatJons of the Gulf 
conflict for Soviet-American 
relations 

The Soviet leadership regards 


the preservation of its world- 
power status as a serious chal- 
lenge. Against the background of 
Soviet concern about a new ba- 
lance of power following rhe Gulf 
war the question arises how this 
concern will affect the current 
stale and future character of 
Soviet-American relations. De- 
spite declarations to the contrary 
by Mr. Gorbachev and other 
Soviet politicians, adjustment in 
the Soviet foreign policy course 
were urged as inevitable im- 
mediately after Mr. ShevarJ- 
nadze’s resignation. During his 
first visit to Washington in Janu- 
ary 1991 Foreign Minister Bess- 
mertnykh said that the events in a 
number of “trouble spots.” espe- 
cially in the Persian Gulf, were 
casting a certain shadow on 
Soviet-American relations. Mr. 
Gorbachev described this rela- 
tionship as fragile. After the end 
of the Gulf war Soviet analysts 
and commentators were con- 
vinced that the Soviet-American 
relationship was bound to take a 
turn for the worse. 
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Developme nts m USSR purely internal Soviet affair — Ensour 
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* (Cwtfeued from Rage 1) 

‘ Q: Does .-Syria and Jordan agree 
tint their partidpation in die comtr- 
esre ■ coatiDgqtf on Priestuuan rep- 
icw wl u a ? ' 

A : One petition is very dear. We 
wBI attend within a joint delegation 
.and wo wtt not be unwillin g (the 
confere n ce) alone. We have tin 
re no un c e d very dearly that the 
Patotffrrian component of the joint 
Ada p tion will be named by the 
Pa lratinian a. It is not for tg to prop- 
MCnunea, to accept or refine names. 
Rsmp tothePdestirwani foeanchga 
to-do that and we wffl not Inter fere. 
We itoq wffl not httrrfrr e in their 
petition - cffcri after the conference 
starts. It fa up to them to discuss the 
MwMh problem- The Jordanian 
component will be discussing 
feemnfati TrinfaB bilateral ham and 
not fife Thfesthttan dimension (of the 
jOMflfcA. 

<As Dfcjyau receive Syrian support 
for the idea- of a joint - Jocdmdan- 
faiestin ia a. detegmon? 

A: The Syrian* hare made it dear 
again tharthey-theoB ehn a vriB not 
twm-Ue way the PticfeMwe 
art mpKocBbod, They have nothing 
against * joint delegation or a sepa- 
rate deksaaoo ar ray other fanmib, 
and they have 'made their patitiao 
imfc&dy -xkjsr. They aho en tn a te d 


thdr position ilnim^ our Docboj id 
the pari two days. So there is no 

ambiguity. 

Q : Chairmao Arafat is expected 
here next wed. Do yon think that a 
memo of undentamfiog would reach 
after tins meeting or fa it jot a 
continuation of contacts you have had 
before? 

A : Mr. Arafat wffl come here with 
questions and proposal*. Whether be 
wffl propose -a memo of tadeafaad- 
lag or not. that is up to Urn. But our 
renouneedpositious,aurnadeistand- 
ing of the peace prooeaa fa (that it ham 
to be) a compre h e n sive peace plan 
and not a separate deaL Thfa means 
that they (the Palestinians), the 
J ordanian s and foe Syrians have to 
agree to the final arra n g em ent s . How 
could thfa consent take place tafcss 
we u&derstaad right from foe begm- 
mag the content and the operation of 
foe peac e proc ess ? UadcrriaxK&ng 
and coope ra tion fa a n ec essity . No 
doubt about that. Now, wffl that 
un de retan dare be w ri tte n , recorded 
or be transmuted orally? That wffl be 
left to the discussions that wffl start 
when (Mr. Arafat) stri v es . 

Q : Do we know the nature of the 
question foe FLO chanraan wffl ask? 
As we undecGtaad it, foe letter Jordan 
received bat week from the Palesti- 
nian Wwrtmhip was asking for arnos- 


ancesfrom Jordan on basic pr m a p l ei 
re gsn fi n g the aims of foe peace pro- 
cess and foe makeup of foe joint 
de l e ga ti on? 

A : Their problem is with the 
knefa. It fa foe Israels who have 
under their control afi foe occupied 
territories; they have Jerusalem, they 
have (usurped) the rights of foe 
Pstestnarea. So what the Palestinians 
need fa a memo of understanding 
from foe coaponsoas and not from 
Jordan. Jordan has made it very dear 
that it wffl not act on behalf of foe 
Pa le sti ni ans and it wffl not interfere in 
foeir attitudes to wa rds the pro p o s al s. 
Now if foe conference takes place we 
wffl dfaore Jordaniaa4areefi hflateral 
relations. The Pa les t in i an s* problems 
are with foe Israefis. But bow would 
foerelatioa b et w een foe Palestinians 
and Jordanians be after and (haring 
the peace operation, that wffl be left 
to foe meeting that fa expected next 
week and this fa very 


Q : In re inte rvi ew last week, foe 
King spoke of a fcdmg that foe 
Ptf estinain s were ready to fere a a 
(fafepirion to foe conference. Did Jhe 
Jordanians arrive at that fctfisgfns 
from foe Pdcsti- 


A : It fa only a 
me have not heard or 


the Palestinians anything that has to 
do with names. So H is only a feeing 
and 1 do share that feefing. I think 
they (Palestinians) are «*— — (-g afi 
poasbtBtics including a list of names, 
bm to dfaucas a list of names docs not 
mea n fon t they wffl attend. They are 
evidently preparing for a deefaion on 
this. 

Q ^ Are we seeing better coordina- 
tion among foe Arab parties con- 
cerned with the Arab-!srneS peace 
tafts? 

A : I e xpect that after the Palesti- 
nians make foeir own portion dear, a 

meeting of foe four or five commies, 

the fifth being Ixbapon, would take 
place on a certain level. They can 
start with monsters of foreign minfa- 
ten and oooctadc m a s ummit . There 
fa an agreement really between Syria 
and Jordan that inch consolations, 
on such levels, are ne ce aiai y. 

Q : Do yon befieve that a BmI 
format wffl be reached far a joint 
delegation during Chairman Aznbtfa 
visit here? 

A : It depends. I do not know what 
Qwirman A&fnt wffl cany m his 
briefcase. It fa left to him to propose 
or to refrain.. J suppose there foould 
be whs t aiwc to las visit. I am sure 
fori, be has something to say, to 
a nn o un c e or to ask. I ready have no 
mid information on this. 


The new partnership between 
the USSR and the U.S. proc- 
laimed by Mr. Bush and Mr. 
Gorbachev during the summit 
meeting in Helsinki in September 
1990 was short-lived. Today, 
there tends to be talk in the 
Soviet Union about a return to a 
"normal rivalry" in relations. The 
undoubtedly effected foreign 
policy course adjustments be- 
came particularly apparent in the 
field of disarmament, in the viola- 
tion of the CDE Agreement and 
the hardening of the Soviet posi- 
tion on the reduction of strategic 
offensive weapons START. 

Following the Gulf, which 
clearly demonstrated the super- 
iority of Western high-tech 
weapons, and following the dis- 
solution of the Warsaw Pact a 
further hardening of the Soviet 
disarmament policy can be ex- 
pected. Representatives of the 
Soviet military leadership openly 
declare that the USSR must 
maintain military parity with 
NATO as a whole and not just 


the U.S. in the new international 
situation. 

There are indications of 
attempts to re-ideologise Soviet 
foreign policy. The Soviet De- 
fence Minister Yazov spoke of 
foe Gulf was as a war with class 
c h a ra c t er. In an article in foe 
Pravda it was «ywiiH that rela- 
tions between the USSR and the 
U.S. would have (o be based on 
the principles of peaceful coexist- 
ence. 

The concept of “peaceful 
coexistence." however, was part 
of the vocabulary of the cold 
war and presupposes the exist- 
ence of two antagonistic systems. 
Such notions are incompatible 
with a new cooperation and a new 
partnership with the West. 


The following fields have be- 
come particularly problematic for 
the Soviet-American rela- 
tionship: disarmament, the res- 
torative development in the 
Soviet Union itself, and Mos- 
cow's reaction to the new balance 
of power after the end of the Gulf 
war. The domestic policy about- 
turn in the LJSSR. the clearly 
growing influence of the ortho- 
dox-reactionary forces — of the 
party apparatus, the military, the 
miliiary-i/idustrial complex and 
the KGB — made a dissociation 
from the policy of cooperation 
with the West, above all with the 
U.S., inevitable. Today, it is fair 
to claim that there is a genuine 
crisis in relations between Mos- 
cow and Washington. 


This article was written before Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev was 
ousted from power on Monday. Aug. 19, 1991. It appeared in the 
English edition of " Aussen Politik ”. a German foreign affair's review 
magazine issued in Hamburg. The writer is a scientific assistant at the 
Federal Institute for Soviet and International Studies in Cologne and 
an acknowledged expert on both the Soviet policy towards the U.S. 
and the domestig policy development in the Soviet Union. 
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Solutions 



Mitac. The intelligent solution to 
today's contemporary computer 
needs. 

Sophisticated yet simple. Totally 
flexible yet amazingly affordable. 

The kind of solution that single PC 
users, local area networks and Unix / 
Xenix mult i users have been waiting 
for. Available in 486 / 386 / 286 / 
Models, and Tower / Desktop/ 
Laptop/ Notebook sizes with C-BUS / 
EISA / ISA Designs. 

And with the added professional 
advantage of Comcenfs excellent 
support and maintenance facilities. 

Flexible enough?. 


/MfXAC 



Ototcenf Trading and Contracting Co. 3 rd. circle. Prince Mohammad Sl Phone 644246/7 
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THE PROFESSIONALS 
ALWAfS CHOOSE 
' the reliable 



PACKING, Afft FREIGHT 
FORWAfHJMG, DOOR-to 
DOOR SERVICES AND 
DELIVERIES .CUSTOMS 
CLEARANCE , TICKETS 
AMD. RESERVATIONS. 


AMIN K4WM&SONS 

tofcwUEL. 604678 604696 ^ . 
P.O.BOX 7806 wfer 

AMMAN 



[• Many villas and apartments! 
are available for rent and) 
sale - furnished or unfur-J 
ntehed. 

Also many kits of land are) 
available for sale. 

)For further details, pleas*) | 



; The first & best 
- Chinese Restaurant 
,7 In Jordan 

** IsfOrde, Jaba! Airman, near 
‘ AhByyah &ris School 

Open daily I2.W-3:30 
-r. pjn. 

7ri)0- Midnight 

T*L S39968 __ 



U-3 ^4/ 

Amman’s 
exclusive gift shop 

Itaflap shoes, 
leather goods, 
perfumesjighters, 
watches,pehs, 
silverware, 
porcelain,^ 
.crystalware etc. 

Shmetsani - Grindlays Bonk Bldg. 
Tel. 669 457 

/ CHEN’S S 
CHINESE 
RESTAURANT 

Mecca Street. Yarmouk 
Engineers*. Housing 
Estate, near Kilo 
Supermarket 

Mongolian Bar^eque for 
Lunch Friday only 
Tel: 81*214 

Come and taste our 
specialities 

Open daily 12:00 - 3:30 
p.m. 

. 6:30 -Midnight > 


STUDIO HAIG 

Professional Quality in 
1 Hour Servfcfe 
.Develop your colour film, at 
our shop and gjet> 

• JUMBO photo 


* From mnimrpo - 
20 * 30 cm 


Shmegani - Opp. Grindlays 
Bank. Ptare: <604042. 
Sweficfa tel: SZ3891 


LOOKING 
FOR A PLACE 
TO RENT IN 
WEST AMMAN 

CALLSOHA 

AT 


Savadi Real Estate 
687821/22 



CROWN 
INT’L EST. 

Packing, shipping, 
forwarding, storage, 
clearing, door-to-door 
service 

Air, Sea and Land 
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Ttvo shows adjy at J..IC and &JOp.m ( 
7b A! AS -the University 
Hospital bridge 
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MANDARIN RESTAURANT 


I Opes 1230330 a 64O-I1J0 rfa<M 


Wad Saqra Hoad 
nest Ptitiadaiphta Haul 

iTre reita, Anum jt 

Cnee lasted 






The First Class Hotel ih ] 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
room™.! r 


IIAItOTBL 

,|^2<|i|is 


Amman - Tel. 668193 
P.O; Box 9403 - Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 DAROTL JO 

Ideal Residence For' 
Expatriates and 
Businessmen 




The R^eny Palace Hotel 
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Sports 


A1 Hussein bows to A1 Wahda 
in A1 Ramtha Arab Games 

IRBID — Al Hussein team has suffered a double defeat in its first 
football match of die Ramtha Arab Tournament held at A1 
Hassan Sports CSty in Irbid. A1 Hussein lost to the Syrian A1 
Wahda 1^0. The goal was scored in the 60th minute by Nizar 
-Mahms from a penalty kick. Towards the end of the match, A1 
-Hussein defender Fayes Yousef and striker Aref Hussein both 
rcdeved the red card. 

Jordan's A1 Ramtha team defeated the Syrian Tisfareen team 
6-1 in the openning match of the tournament. 


SPORTS NEWS IN BRIEF 


Rains wash out Stich match 

SCHENECTADY, New York (R) — Second-seeded Sergi 
Bruguera rallied from one set down to oust Jason Stoltenberg 
after rain washed out several first-round matches including 
Wimbledon champion Michael Stich's at the $250,000 OTB Open 
; Tennis Tournament. Bruguera of Spain, ranked ninth, had a 
difficult time but persevered against Stoltenberg of Australia, 
winning 4-6, 6-2, 6-3. The match between third-ranked Stich and 
Mark Woodforde of Australia was rained out. Third-seeded 
Emilio Sanchez breezed through Dave Adams of Australia 6-4, 
6-1. Fourth seed Andrei Cherkasov of the Soviet Union and 
compatriot and fifth seed Alexander Volkov also advanced easily. 

2 seeds, Shrhrer win in Washington 

WASHINGTON (R) — Second-seeded Arantxa Sanchez- Vicario 
of Spain and third-seeded Mary Joe Fernandez both posted easy 
■ straight set victories and then Fernandez spoke out on Monica 
- Seles' withdrawal at the $350,000 Virginia Stuns of Washington. 

Sanchez- Vicario downed Regina Rajchrtova of Czechoslovakia 
' 6-4, 6-4 in 66 minutes, and Fernandez needed 69 minutes to beat 
. South African Maxiaan de Swardt 6-4, 6-1 in second-round 
• matches in the 28-player draw. The top four seeds drew 
first-round byes. Seles of Yugoslavia withdrew after a miscom- 
municated phone message inadvertently placed her in the 
tournament as the top seed when the intent of the message was to 
inform officials she did not want to play. American Pam Shriver 
continued her successful comeback with a 6-2, 6-3 win over Etna 
Reinach of South Africa in a first-round match. Radka Zrubako- 
va of Czechoslovakia beat Soviet Natalia Zvereva 6-1, 7-5. 

Arsenal defeated 3-1 at Everton 

LONDON (R) — English champions Arsenal, beaten only once 
in the league last season, crashed to a 3-1 defeat at Everton in 
their second game of the season Tuesday. Arsenal’s defeat was 
their biggest in the league since October 1989 when Everton beat 
them 3-0. Mark Ward, Everton ‘s new signing from Manchester 
City, scored twice on his home debut, his first coming three 
minutes into first-half injury time. 

Morceli listed for 3 events in Tokyo 

TOKYO (R) — Algerian middle-distance runner Noureddme 
Morceli played a guessing game with his opponents at the World 
Athletics Championships by putting his name forward in three 
events when the deadline for entries dosed Tuesday. Morceli, 
favourite to win the 1,500 metres in the championships which start 
Saturday, was also entered in the 800 and 5,000 metres. If the 
21-year-old Algerian raced in all three events and reached the 
finals he would be involved in a punishing programme of nine 
races in the nine-day championships, including the 1,500 and 
5,000 metres finals on the closing day. Sept. 1. With no 
outstanding record over either the shorter or longer distance, 
Morceli was expected to concentrate on the 1,500 metres though 
■there was speculation that he might use the 800 metres earlier in 
the programme as a warm-up. The tactic of entering several 
events « as often used in the past by Moroccan Said Aouita, world 
5,000 metres champion four years ago in Rome. But Aouita, who 
holds four world records over distances between 1,500 and 5,000 
metres, made his intentions crystal clear this time by entering only 
the 1,500 metres. 

NBA stars to play in Olympics 

WASHINGTON (AP) — Magic Johnson and Patrick Ewing have 
formally committed to play on the 1992 U.S. Olympic basketball 
team, according to a published report Tuesday. USA Today 
reported that JohusoQ and Ewing are the only players on the USA' 
Basketball Selection Subcommittee's 10-man wish list to respond. 
Others on the list are: Michael Jordan, Larry Bird, David 
Robinson, Charles Barkley, Karl Malone, John Stockton, Scottie 
Pippen and Chris Mullin. The newspaper reported that commit- 
ments are being sought from the players in advance of the formal 
selection, which is scheduled for Sept. 21. 


1AAF doubles drug ban on day 
Johnson flies into Tokyo 
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FORECAST FOR THURSDAY AUGUST 22, 1991 

By Thomas S. Pierson. Astrologer, Carroll Righter Foundation 


TOKYO (R) — The Internation- 
al Amateur Athletic Federation 
(IAAF) doubled its ban for se- 
rious doping offences to four 
years Wednesday on the day Ben 
Johnson flew in to Tokyo for the 
Thud World Championships. 

Johnson, banned for two years 
after testing positive for an ana- 
bolic steroid at the 1988 Seoul 
Olympics, has returned to inter- 
national competition this year. 

The Canadian has been in- 
cluded in his country’s sprint re- 
lay team although his Conn has 
slumped dramatically since he set 
world 100 metres records at the 
1987 Rome World Cham- 
pionships and a yin in Seoul. 4 
Neither record is now recognised. 

The final day of the IAAFs 
biennial congress voted over- 
whelmingly Wednesday to double 
the two-year ban for- athletes 
tested positive for serious drags 
such as steroids. 

And British delegate David 
Bedford, a former world record 
bolder over 10,000 metres, said 
he thought the large sums of 
money earned by Johnson this 
year had been a factor in the 
vote. 

“The fact that Ben Johnson 
was able to return very quickly 
and be seen by the world to earn 
large sums of money I'm sure 


influenced many athletes who 
thought the doping issue wasn't 
important,” Bedford said. 

Canadian athletics sources said 
they estimated Johnson' had 
earned half a dollars on 

die indoor circuit and nearly the 
same amount outdoors this year. 

IAAF President Prime Nebkrio 
told a post-congress news confer- 
ence the ban was intended to be a 
very serious sanction. 

“We think that sanction will be 
a very great deterrent for 
athletes,” Nebialo said. 

In its final deliberations 
Wednesday afternoon, the con- 
gress accepted a council resolu- 
tion which would ensure the sur- 
face of the javelin remains com- 
pletely smooth. 

Finn Seppo Raty, the defend- 
ing world champion, has set two 
world records this year with a 
javelin which has plastic tape 
added by the m anufacture r s . 

Another manufacturer has de- 
liberately roughened the surface 
in order to achieve greater 
length. 

Bedford read a letter to the 
congress from Briton Steve Back- 
fey, whose mark of 89.58 metres 
set in Stockholm last year is the 
furthest ever thrown by a javelin 
with a smotth surface. 

In his letter Backley argued the 


case for a smooth surface, saying 
the distances now/ being thrown 
were getting dose to the poten- 
tially dangerous marks set by the 
okl javelin before the centre of 
gravity was changed in 1985. 

The new regulation win come 
into force after the Barcelona 
Grand Prbc imal cm Sept. 20. 

But officials were unable to say 
if Backley's mark wifi now be 
reinstated as the world record. 

“It wflljje considered at the 
IAAF council 'meeting next 
Wednesday,” Sweden's Cari- 
Gnstav ToQermar, head of the 
IAAF Technical Committee, 
said. 

The German city of Stuttgart 
will stage the fourth World Athle- 
tics Championships in 1993 fol- 
lowing a vote by the IAAF Wednes- 
day. 

IAAF council member Istvan 
Gyulai of Hungary told a news 
co nfe rence that Stuttgart was the 
only candidate to host the 1993 
championships while the Swedish 
city of Gothenburg was the only 
candidate for the 1995 competi- 
tion. 

In a separate development, 
pole vault world record holder 
Sergei Bubka flew in to Tokyo 
with a group of Soviet athletes 
Wednesday, ending doubts over 


Soviet participation in the World 
Athle tics Championships which 
start Saturday. 

Bubka, widely expected to win 
his Third World pole vault tide, 
was one of six Soviet athletes on 
an Aeroflot flight from Moscow. 

The rest of the Soviet team, 
currently training in Vladivos- 
tock, are expected in Japan later 
Thursday at the latest. 

There had been fears that the 
Soviet team would be unable to 
take part because of the political 
instability following Monday's 
overthrow of President Mikhail 
Gorbachev. 

But Soviet Athletic Federation 
President Igor Ter-Ovanesyan 
told a news conference in Tokyo 
Tuesday he had contacted Mos- 
cow and the Soviet embassy in 
Japan and was sure the team 
would be able to take part. 

The Soviet team of 186 athletes 
jimri officials is the third largest 
after the United States and Ger- 
many. 

Bubka told Japanese television 
shortly after arriving: "There was 
no problem leaving the country.” 

Asked about Mr. Gorbachev's 
perestroika policy, be sakb “I 
supported it as a whole. If there’s 
a dash in Moscow, it wfll prob- 
ably lead to dvil war.” 


German women eclipsed at 
swimming championships 


Dutch player qualifies for 
world chess semis 


ATHENS (R) — After two de- 
cades of domination in the days 
of the east German state, Ger- 
man women swimmers faded to 
land a place in either of Wednes- 
day’s women’s final* at the Euro- 
pean Championships. 

Troubled by illness and far 
from the force they were of old, 
they were reduced to the ranks of 
also-rans left to dispute the con- 
solation B finals. 

Defending champion Maunela 
Stellmach managed only 11th 
place overall in the 200 metres 
freestyle heats, while Kerstin 
Kielgass, fastest in Europe this 
year, had to pul! out because of 
Alness. 

Kielgass, a European relay 
gold medallist in 198 5, got up on 
Tuesday after four days in bed 
suffering from a high temperature 
and a stomach upset, a German 
swimming source said. 

Her absence cost die now- 
united German team the gold 
medal in Tuesday’s 4x200 frees- 
tyle relay as Heike Friedrich, a 
pale shad ow of the world and 
Olympic c hamp ion she was, lost 
the lead and folly six seconds 
overall to Denmark's anchor 
s wimm er Mette Jacobsen. 

Stellmach, Kielgass's room 
mate, and also been confined to 
bed for two days with a high 
temperature which may have 
been caused by excessive air- 
conditioning in their room. 

Jana Doeriies, 15, a medallist 
at last January’s World Cham- 
pioiisliips in Path, missed the 200 
metres breaststroke final when 
she finished third in the last heat 
and ninth overall — one (dace 
and 0.10 seconds away from qual- 


ification. 

Doerries, an ex-east German 
Eke her fellow su ff erers, has had 
health problems since Perth 
where she won silver in the 100 
breaststroke and bronze in the 
200 . 

Western German Alexandra 
Haenel, the team’s other 
women’s 200 breaststroke swim- 
mer, never made it to Athens 
after injuring her thigh in a cycl- 
ing accident shortly before the 
team’s de p ar t ur e. 

After years id the shadow of 
the women swimmers, it was left 
to the men to uphold German 
honour, with Patric Kuebl lead- 
ing qualifiers for the 100 metres 
individual medley final and fellow 
former east German Nils 
Rudolph second overall in the 
100 butterfly heats. Germany also 
topped men’s 4x200 freestyle re- 
lay qualifiers. 

Kuebl, who won bronze in 1987 
and silver in 1989, staked his 
dnirn for gold in the absence of 
world and Olympic champion 
Tamas Darnyi of Hungary, win- 
ning the opening heat in four 
minutes 20.70 seconds. 

Ex-East German team mate 
Christian Gessner secured the 
third-best final qualifying time of 
4:23.11, winning the last heat by a 
whisker from Italy’s Olympic, 
bronze medallist Stefano Battis- 
telli. Italy’s Luca Sacchi was 
second-fastest overall. 

Rudolph won his 100 butterfly 
meat in 54.78, 0.13 seconds ahead 
of Spain’s Mcotin Lopez Zobero, 
who broke the world record in 
the world 200 backstrke event last 
week . 
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BRUSSELS (R) — Jan Timman 
of foe Netherlands became the 
first player to quality for the 
semifinals of the World Chess 
Championship when he drew 
with the ex-Soviet Swiss Viktor 
Korchnoi in Brussels. 

Timman played against Kor- 


chnoi’s StaHan defence, gaining 
an advantage by the 15th move. 

Korchnoi took full advantage 
of Timman’s subsequent passive 
play, and had turned the tables by 
time control when he blundered. 
A draw was agreed on move 45. 
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FORECAST FOR FRIDAY AUGUST 23, 1991 

By Thomas S. Pierson, Astrologer, Carroll Righter Foundation 


GENERAL TENDENCIES: This 
first day of Virgo finds the Moon 
squaring Pluto stifling emotions 
malting people uneasy and reveal- 
ing secrets. Jealousy is likely over 
the feast likely thing so avoid get- 
ting into an undefendable position. 

ARIES: (March 21 to April 19) A 
fine day for you to show that you 
do value die good mil of business 
or personal contacts by some com- 
pliment or other form of express- 
ion. 

TAURUS: (April 20 to May 20) 
Make a point to get some new 
course of action in motion that can 
gain you the good will of those who 
are able to aid you to have much 
mote. 

GEMINh (May 21 to June 21) 
Now you find that most everyone 
with whow you have any son of 
contact is willing to go along with 
some personal things that you do 
want. 

MOON CHILDREN: (June 22 to 
July 21) Listen to what those who 
are in the know have to privately 
suggest to you and yon then wiO be 
able to make big headway towards 
preparations for the future. 

LEO: (July 22 to August 21) Think 
out a course whereby your friends 
and personal contacts will be more 
aware that yon like than and arc 
wflfing to go along with their ideas. 

VIRGO: (August 22 to September 
22) Now you are able to gain the 
headway that means the most to 
you so be sure to get in touch with 
powerful pexsons and let diem 
know what yon have in mind. 

LIBRA: (September 23 to October 
22) Now you find it is possible for 
you to show that you are the one 
who does value and appreciate the 
good will of new admirers who 


have paid you Httle attention be- 
fore. 

SCORPIO: (October 23 to Novem- 
ber 21) You can now make fete 
arrangements to handle any prob- 
lems at all of whatever nature 
whether b u si ne ss or personal by 
your own intelligence. 

SAGITTARIUS: (November 22 to 
December 21) You can s it down 
with that associate now and come 
to a whole new understanding that 
can bring you much more harmony 
in you future plans. 

CAPRICORN: (December 22 to 
January 20) You have some pretty 
ingenious plan whereby you are 
able to gain the support of feSow 
associates who have been reluctant 
to give you what yon need for 
success. 

AQUARIUS: (January 21 to Febru- 
ary 19) This is the moment for yon 
to show you have the patience and 
the interest to do what those of 
whom you are fond expea of you 
so be truly cooperative. 

PISCES: (February 20 to March 
20) Think out a plan to give you 
best thought to bow you can make 
your family happier and bring to 
them the interests that can engross 
them while you are absent. 

Today’s rMM : If your child were 
born today she or be has deep 
seated urge to do those things that 
win bring you more cooperation 
for this child from others. Teach 
them to maintain an even keel 
instead of richocheting from being 
considerate and pleasant to an 
individuai that in angry and de- 
manding. Espect this chart to work 
with the public. 

“The stars impel, they do not 
compel. ” What you make of your 
life is largely up to you. 


GOREN BRIDGE 


WITH OMAR SHARIF 
& TANNAH HWSCH 

Cl 901 TiflMvo Mada Santtm. Me. 


LOOK FOR A MIRACLE 


North-South vulnerable. South 
deals. 

NORTH 
4 9 4 3 
?AQ10B 
v 10 4 
4> A 6 3 2 

WEST EAST 

4 J 6 5 * Q 

<7 K J 8 6 4 2 9073 
v 5 3 2 v K S 7 6 

* J * K 9 8 5 4 

SOUTH 

4 A K 10 8 7 2 
r Void 
J A Q J 9 
*Q 10 7 
The hirirHwg- 

South West North East 

14 3T Dbl Pass 

4 v Pass 4 ? Pass 

4 NT Pass 5 9 Pass 

6 4 Pass Pass Pass 


Opening lead: Jack of 4 
Preemptive action is a two-way 
sword. While it can goad the oppo- 
nents to impossible heights, it some- 

tunes blueprints the play for 
declarer. 

West’s preempt is typical of the 
loose style in tournament bridge— 
after all. it doesn’t cost coin of the 
realm if you go down many hun- 
dreds of points. With so much wast- 
ed values in hearts and no great fit 
for spades. North’s four-heart cue- 
bid is difficult to comprehend. And 
.once having cue-bid. North should 


have shown only one ace when re- 
sponding to Blackwood to keep the 
auction from getting out of band. 
..South's bidding is also enigmatic — 
the long suit wasn’t good enough to 
insist on a spade contract apposite 
unknown support 

West led the jack of clubs and 
declarer realized he was faced with 
an almost impossible assignment. 
Without the information provided 
by the bidding, declarer might well 
have allowed the jack of dubs to ride 
round to the queen, relying on the 
diamond finesse and a lucky posi- 
tion in trumps to bring home the 
bacon. Under the circumstances, 
however, the jack of clubs was quite 
likely to be a singleton, so declarer 
rose with the ace and ran the ten of 
diamonds. When that hold, the dia- 
mond finesse was repeated before 
drairing two rounds of trumps. 

Leaving the master tramp out- 
standing. declarer cashed the ace of 
diamonds before lending the last di- 
amond. West was a goner. If the 
defender ruffed, the forced heart re- 
turn would give declarer a free fi- 
nesse, enabling the two clubs to be 
shifted from foe dosed hand. But 
discarding a heart proved to be no 
better. Declarer ruffed the diamond 
in dummy, returned to hand by ruff- 
ing alow heart and then threw West 
in with the high tramp to force a 
heart return and allow foe finesse. 
Who lives by foe sword, dies by the 
ffword- 


AR3ES: (March 21 to April 19) 
Look at whatever is holding you 
ba efc and either get it in perfect 
working order or else ef hninat c it 
so you are free of it to do better 


TAURUS: (Aprfl 20 to May 20) 
This is your time to spend your 
;jiM with your friends as much as 
possible and to deepen any sort of 
casual acquaintanceship you may 
•have. 

GEMINI: (May 21 to June 21) 
Make a point to show that you are 
the one who does understand what 
bigwigs expect of you as a good 
wtnwi 'and reap the rewards of 
conscientious civic underatandinig. 

MOON CHILDREN: (June 22 to 
July 21) Your need for more 
understanding from one who 
think* differently can be gained if 
you a point to study his views 
of what to do. 

LEO: (July 22 to August 21) This is 
your moment to actually pay these 
bill you have incurred and to show 
you have a deep sense of obligation 
and awareness of your duties. 

VIRGO: (August 22 to September 
22) Whatever your partners desire 
of you should be taken very 
seriously and you would be wise to 
do s omet h in g definite about get- 
ting what they want. 

LIBRA: (September 23 to October 
22) You have every kind of interest 
in making yaw surroundings much 


more attractive and you can also 
bring to the fore your own chano 
in new apparel. 

SCORPIO: (October 23 to Novenh 
ber 21) Your goal now is to make 
certain you please your dose o oro- 
panions by some entertainment, 
amusement or whatever they get 
the greatest joy from. 

SAGITTARIUS: (November 22 to 
December 21) Do foe tittle things 
that will delight members of your 
own f amil y or household and lex 
them be aware that you are think- 
ing of them. 

CAPRICORN: (December 22 to 
January 20) You have so many 
errands to do and its such a good 

day to get them in back of ybu that 

you can start out early and con- 
tinue until all done. 

AQUARIUS: (January 21 to Febru- 
ary 19) You have aQ kinds of 
projects to be done on your prop- 
erty or your budget so lose no time 
but get at such and increase hold- 
ings and etinrinate waste. 
PISCES: (February 20 to March 
20) You now have some personal 
r-sks to do that are highly intimate 
and personal in their nature so get 
on with doing them and show you 
are able to please usual contacts. 

“The stars impel, they do not 
compel. " What you make of your 
life is largely up to you. 


1- Wedding present! Birth Stone 


World Ftesomws- Dsn an & Co. me. 
jewelers- Gent. 


Amiran- Rn De Janeiro 
Amman- Amra How- Gin ci-cfcj 


THE BETTER HALF 


By Barnes 



'Of course I'm right — mutual funds are monies 
posited in faint hank_accounfs!" 


THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
9 by Henri Arnold and Bob Lae 


Unscramble these four Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, to form 
four ordinary words. 



Yesterday’s 


Now arrange the circled letters to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


(Answers Monday) 

Jumbles: AUDIT GASSY TINGLE SLEIGH 
Answer The secret of has success — 

STILL IS (a secret] 


THE Daily Crossword * 


Louis Sabin 


ACROSS 
1 H.H. Munro 
5 "Rosebud" e.g. 

14 Tinted 

15 Judd Hiracti 

16 "Ash 
Wednesday" 
poet 

17 Cartoonist Peter 

18 "Take — from 


19 Solo 

20 Early bank 
deposit? 

Z3 Voice vote 

24 Poker response 

25 

26 Nerd 

27 Altered texts 
31 Coeur d - — 

34 Frank 

35 Kook 


■■■■ annua 


(Browning) ■ 

41 Luau tare 

42 Pitcher 
Hershrsar 

43 Lovers' meeting 

44 Makes sate 

47 Scratch - 

48 Inlet 

49 — soda 

50 Neck wanner 
53 De 

HevWand/Boyer 

film 

59 The end 
SO Substantial 
ei Part of A.D. 

62 Of certain grass 

63 Chip in 

64 On the racks 

65 Give to get 
68 Afrikaans 
67 Peeved 

DOWN 

1 Devious 

2 Nimbi 

3 Mombasa's 
here 

4 Bockflr Bflfy 

5 Puts on 




!■ ana 




ei^ lThbu rw Mea B Swwqm. me 
A* RW«s Rosanna 


6 Factory tool 

7 Way out 

8 Party snacks 
9<deal piece 

10 Together 

11 Soctel success 

12 Chin, society 

13 Jeanne d’Arc et 
at. 

21 Certain 
immigrant 

22 Bond or Smart 
26 Landers or 


27 Church parts 

28 Supper e*. 

29 Begrudge 

30 Union income 

31 Elec, unit 

32 Author Anita 

33 — Canal 

34 Bad guy 

36 Raxing supply 

38 Beffini opera 

39 Hackneyed 

40 Screw up 
46 Sponged 


Yesterday*! Puzzle Strived: 



nnnnn ncin 

nriRn nnn nrcomcin] 
■-.nr-, nntnci nizirn 

nnn^§r* ' n ™ n riDnrc 

nnn HORAE 

HF3QC1H nnnnn 


55 ?f a 

« Condition 

56 Kn 

K52E» STKkxa 

Dertstva sound 58 Platte 
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iGNDON (R ) Following arc the buying and selling rates for 
feeding Watid currencies end gold against the dollar at sridsessioa 
an the I^Mkicw fOTrign exchange and bullion markets Wednesday. 


ti&tioQar 


ob see of gold 


L6540G0 

U.S. dollar 

- 1.1416/23 

Canadian dollar 

1.7800/20 

Deutschemarks 

2.0040/60 

.Dutch guilders 

1.5415/25 

. Swiss francs 

36.75/80 

Belgian francs 

6.0625/75 

French francs 

1328/1329 

Italian lire 

137. 1020 

Japanese yen . 

6.4850/10 

Swedish crowns 

6.9710/70 

Norwegian crowns 

6.8960/20 

Danish crowns 

355.70/356 .20 

U.S. dollars 


Soviet turmoil could mean 
big demand for Iraqi oil 


NEW YORK (R) — Iraq, ban- 
ned from selling oil since its 
invasion of Kuwait, could find 
buyers clamouring if supplies arc 
disrupted by trumoil in the Soviet 
Union, analysts said Tuesday. 

Tbe world is facing a scarcity of 
oil production capacity as winter 
approaches, and analysts say Iraq 
is one of the few producers that 
could fill a shortage caused by 
strikes or civil war in tbe Soviet 
Union. 

“The irony is that the only 
country with spare capacity is 
Iraq,” said Mike Barry of Energy 
Market Consultants in London. 

While output in the Soviet Un- 
ion, the world's largest oil pro- 
ducer, has been falling for years, 
experts noted that tbe upheaval 
following the ouster of Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev 
Monday threatens to disrupt ex- 
ports prior to the winter, when 
refiners buM supplies for cold 
weather demand. 

Siberian miners walked off 
their jobs Monday in response to 
a call by Russian Leader Boris 
Yeltsin for a general strike and 
analysts said walkouts could 
spread to other sectors. So far, oil 
workers have stayed on the job. 

“If oil workers honour the call 
for a. strike, there could be a 


shortfall of Soviet output that 
would add to the pressure to 
permit Iraq to export more oil,” 
said G. Henry Schuler at the 
Centre for Strategic and interna- 
tional Studies, an American 
think-tank. 

John Uchtbbu of the U.S.- 
based Petroleum Industry Re- 
search Foundation said: “Soviet 
oil exports have been risky for 
some time. ..if there is a decline in 
Soviet exports, refiners may fear 
they have no place else to go to 
buy oil." 

Soviet oil output in the first 
half of 1991 fell 10 per cent to 
10.75 million barrels a day from a 
year ago while second-quarter 
exports of 2.8 million barrels 
daily were down almost 20 per 
cent from 1990, said the Interna- 
tional Energy Agency, tbe West's 
energy watchdog. 

Another potential threat for 
the Soviet Union is the location 
of key oil and natural gas export 
pipelines, analysts said. Many run 
through the Ukraine, an area 
echoing with strong nationalist 
and pro-democracy sentiment. 

Normally, oil-rich nations in 
the Middle East could easily 
make up for any supply disrup- 
tions, but many are already pro- 
ducing fully and have limited 


U.Se businesses put 


NEW YORK (R) — American 
business executives say Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
abrupt removal from office shows 
why U.S. companies have been 
so cautious about investing in the 
Soviet Union and puts on hold 
indefinitely plans for future ven- 
tures. 

“Prospects for any major new 
business investments in the Soviet 
Union appear relatively slim,” 
said Jeffry Burt, partner in charge 
cf Soviet ventures for Arnold 
Porter, a Washington law firm. 

Mr. Gorbachev’s campaign of 
perestroika, or restructuring, 
attracted plenty of interest among 
Western capitalists, but only a 
few made major financial com- 
mitments during his six-year te- 
nure, largely because of the coun- 
try's shaky economic apd politics. 

Most U.S. companies . y^ith big 
ventures in the Soviet Union 
were in place well before Mr. 
Gorbachev rose to power and 
have limited their financial risk 
by minimising their capital invest- 
ment. 

Pepsico Inc-. for example, 
opened its first bottling franchise 
in the Soviet Union in 1974 and 
last year signed a 10-year, $3 
billion deal under which it will 
continue to supply soft drink 
syrup in exchange for Stolichnaya 
Vodka. 

“It is clearly coo early to know 
what, if any, impact this will have 
on our business," said Ken Ross, 
director of Pepsico. 


Mr. Burt said some companies 
have political risk insurance for their 
investments in the Soviet Union, 
but these typically pay off only if 
the government appropriates 
property. 

Companies that have ventured 
into the Soviet Union typically 
have limited their cash outlay to 
less than S10 million, according to 
Mr. Burt and others. 

“Our approach in general has 
been a very cautious one,” said 
Paul Kenney, senior vice presi- 
dent of Tambrands Inc., which 
opened a tampon plant in a ven- 
ture with the Ukrainian ministry 
of health in 1989. “We’ve limited 
our investment and limited our 
expansion because it is to some 
extent an unstable environment.” 

“Any company going into the 
Soviet Union does so knowing 
that it faces more than ordinary 
business risks,” said Randall 
Tobias, vice chairman of Amer- 
ican Telephone Telegraph Co. 
(ATT). 

ATT, which has been working 
with Soviet authorities to try to 
the country’s antiquated com- 
munications system, had planned 
to open an office in Moscow 
soon, but those plans have been 
put on hold. 

Occidental Petroleum Corp., 
long associated with the Soviet 
Union because of activities there 
by its late chairman Armand 
Hammer, has no investments in 
the country, said Frank Ashley , 
vice president of communica- 
tions. 


capacity. 

With many Kuwaiti oil wells 
still ablaze, experts say Iraq is the 
only producer that could fill a 
long-term supply gap. 

Iraq pumped 3.2 million bar- 
rels a day before tbs Gulf war and 
Kuwait 1.9 million barrels. 

The experts said the Soviet oil 
situation has the potential for far 
greater supply consequences than 
Iraq’s seizure of Kuwait. If Soviet 
exports were lost, the Organisa- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEQ could not step 
in with extra oil. 

Mr. LichtWau said that if Iraq 
resumed oil exports under United 
Nations terms it may be just 
enough to meet tbe world call on 
OPEC to produce up to 24.5 mil- 
lion barrels a day during tbe peak 
winter demand season. 

Last week, tbe United Nations 
approved a measure that would 
allow Iraq to sell about 500,000 
barrels a day for six months to 
pay for food and medicine, but 
Iraq refused the terms. 

Some analysts said that the 
Soviet coup may harden Iraq’s 
resolve to cut a better deal with 
the United Nations. 

They estimated that Iraq could 
produce up to one million barrels 
a day fairly quickly. 

Soviet crisis 
stirs worries 
over recovery 
in eastern 
Germany 

BERLIN (R) — Mikhail Gor- 
bachev’s fall from power has put 
eastern Germany's economic re- 
covery in doubt, since the re- 
gion's industry relies heavily on 
orders from the Soviet Union. 

“A shadow has certainly fallen 
over the east German economy,” 
said Peter Sigmtmd, a trade ex- 
pert at the IAW research institute 
m Berlin. 

Former East Germany’s eco- 
nomy collapsed last year when it 
was merged with the west’s in the 
runup to unification. 

Its slow recovery is due in large 
part to huge injections of govern- 
ment aid, including generous ex- 
port credits for- trade with the 
Soviet Union. 

• Economists estimate that be- 
tween 209.000 and 500,000 jobs 
in eastern Germany still depend 
on trade with Moscow. 

The region can iQ-sfford to lose 
jobs. It already has a real unem- 
ployment level of nearly 40 per 
cent due to a shake-out of ineffi- 
cient state-owned companies as 
they adapt to a market economy. 

But the jobs would be vulner- 
able if Bonn were to freeze ex- 
port guarantees because of the 
new Soviet crisis. 


Battle for BGC1 
Jordan heats up 


By P.V.Vhrekanaod 

Jordan Times Staff Reporter 

AMMAN — The race to acquire 
tbe Jordan operations of tbe col- 
lapsed Bank of Credit and Com- 
merce International (BCCT) has 
been narrowed to five Jordanian 
institutions, with three of them in 
pursuit of the bonus of the com- 
mercial banking licence involved 
in the deal. 

Eight Jordanian banks and in- 
stitutions were invited to bid for 
the three branches of tbe BCCT in 
Jordan, but three of them bowed 
out last week saying they were 
not interested. 

That left two commercial banks 
— the Jordan National Bank and 
the Arab Banking Corporation 
(ABC) — and three investment 
institutions — the Jordan Invest- 
ment and finance Bank, the Un- 
ion Bank for Investments and the 
Business Bank — in the field. 

Tbe Central Bank of Jordan 
(CBJ), which took over BCO 
Ionian in early July and 
appointed a panel to supervise 
the local operations of the inter- 
nationally troubled bank, has set 
Aug. 25 as the deadline for sub- 
mission of offers for the three 
BCCI branches in the Kingdom. 

The five left in the field are 
studying an auditors' report on 
the status of the BCCI in Jordan. 
The report is described as higly 
positive by sources famili ar with- 
the document who say that it has 
clearly underlined the sound 


financial status of BCCI im Jor- 
dan. 

“The sound position of the 
bank is behind non-Jordanian 
Arab interest in acquiring BCCI 
Jordan,” said an official source. 
“But in all probability the bank 
will be sold to a local party." 

While the Jordan National 
Bank and ABC already have 
comm erical banking licences, any 
successful bidder from the other 
three in the field will have tbe 
additional benefit of the commer- 
cial license of the BCCI, banking 
circles noted. 

“Definitely the offers of the 
three investment corporations 
will be higher than that of the 
commericai banks," said one 
senior bankmg-execu tive . 

One of the essential compo- 
nents of any bid, as sought by the 
CBJ, is an undertaking that 
none of the 90 or so employees at 
the BCCI brandies would be 
dismissed during the first one 
year and that all their employ- 
ment benefits are guaranteed 
under the acquisition deal. 

The CBJ, which has been 
steadily following a policy of 
trying to limit the number of 
commercial banks in Jordan, is 
known to favour selling the BCCI 
operations to an already existing 
Jordanian bank. 

“Only if none of the five conies 
up with an acceptable offer, the 
CBJ will consider its option of 
selling BCCI to either a new 
Jordanian entity or a foreign 


buyer,” said a banking soured- 

Non- Jordanian Ararb 
approaches to acquire BCGI 
“have been put in tbe backburner 
by tbe CBJ pending the outconJe 
of its first option offer to local} 
banks," added the source, who 
preferred anonymity. 

Bankers credit the CBJ for 
having foreseen the internation- 
al collapse of tbe BCCI and 
ordering BCCI Jordan in April 
this year to transfer all of its 
foreign exchange accounts to tbe 
CBJ, thus ensuring BCCI liquid- 
ity and protecting public funds in 
the Kingdom regardless of its 
deep troubles elsewhere. 

Close to JD 15 million have 
already been withdrawn from tbe 
BCCI Jordan accounts under G- 
ntited withdrawals permitted by 
the CBJ since tbe takeover. 

Total deposits remaining wife 
BCCI Jordan are worth around 
JD 50 million — including foreign 
currency accounts — and adv- 
ances and loans due to tbe bank 
total JD 21 million. 

BCCI officials say that .the 
bank's liabilities are adequately 
covered on tbe assets side and 
that the outstanding dues to the 
bank carry strong collateral and 
guarantees. 

International BCCI liabilities 
do not cover tbe bank’s Jordan 
operations and assests under the 
standing CBJ regulations applic- 
able to all commericai banks in 
the Kingdom regardless of their 
ownership or operations abroad. 


Soviet bank faces problems 
due to Western panic over coup 


MOSCOW (R) — The Soviet 
bank for foreign economic 
affairs, responsible for servicing 
the country’s debt, said Wednes- 
day it faced problems because of 
unjustified Western panic over 
this week's political turmoil. 

A day after issuing a statement 
assuring creditors it was fulfilling 
debt repayment obligations, 
Vneshekonombank said foreign 
financial institutions were jeopar- 
dising its finances. 

“Tanks or no tanks, we have 
not stopped our operations or 
declared • any moratorium;^ a 
bank spokesman said. 

The Soviet Unioa has a foj^ign 
debt of about $60 billion and 
service requirements this year 
have been put at about $12 bil- 
lion. 

Vneshekonombank has a repu- 
tation as a prompt and reliable 
payer. But tire country’s overall 
creditworthiness has suffered due 
to months of political and econo- 
mic chaos and a problem with 
non-payment of commercial 
debt. 

Monday’s removal of President 
Mikhail Gorbachev by a group of 
hardline communists has alarmed 
foreign bankers and investors. 


who in recent months were grow- 
ing more optimistic about the 
prospects for market reforms. 

Vneshekonombank spokesman 
Vladimir StertUrav stressed that 
the bank was continuing to fulfil 
its obligations. “We try to dis- 
tance ourselves from political 
activities,” he said. 

He repeated allegations made 
in Tuesday’s statement that some 
Western banks and financial' in- 
stitutions were blocking pay- 
ments into the Soviet bank’s 
accounts in Europe. 

banks ■ themselves know 
who is responsible. What can we 
do about it? We cannot stead by 
them with machine-guns and 
force them to meet their obliga- 
tions,” be said. 


Mr. Steriikov said the problem 
was due to fear of what was going 
on inside the Soviet Union and a 
misunderstanding of Vesbeko- 
nombank, which he said was also 
a commercial bank in addition to 
performing the function of state 
debt servicing. 

“Became of some kind of fear, 
an incorrect interpretation of 
these events on our banking 
activity, they have blocked their 
activity, creating certain difficul- 
ties for os. And then they will. say 
— Vneshekonombank is not 
paying,” be pointed out 

The Soviet central bank Gos- 
bank said Tuesday that it was 
suspending the sale of hard cur- 
rency to private citizens travelling 
abroad. 



TOKYO — With no fresh bad news out of Moscow in the 
aftermath of Monday’s coup die Nikkei average recovered 364.54 
points to 22,051.60. 

FRANKFURT — Shares surged in the dosing minutes of trade 
after reports that members of the Soviet hardline committee were 
trying to leave Moscow by air. The DAX Index ended 43,89 
points or .2.9 per cent higher at 1,570.82. 

ZURICH — Shares rose sharply in busy trade to dose just off the 
day’s high after signs that the Soviet coop had failed. The SPI 
Index rose 31.5 to 1,097.0. 

PARIS — Shares surged on news from Moscow. Blue Chips 
clawed back alomst ail tbe ground they lost ou Monday. Tbe 
CAC-40 Index rose 67.30 to 1,792.87. 

LONDON — News that the Soviet crisis may be ending sent 
shares sharply higher but profit-taking stoppe d ti re market short 
of recovering everything lost ou Monday. The FTSE Index closed 
47.4 higher at 2,601.9. 

NEW YORK — Stocks were steady at sharply higher levels in late 
morning. Hopes that the Soviet coup may be crumbting continued 
to buoy tbe market. The Dow was up 48 at 2,961. 


Newly furnished apartment, 1st floor of a villa, 
private entrance, in Shmeisani. 

Plafise contact eel.: ©93893 



A live-in housekeeper for a young 
small professional family. 

For inquiries call 669168 from 8 a.m.-1 p-m. 



1 

■ Tel: tm 

0-v Tn. 
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Cinema 


Tel: 634144 




Sean Connery & 
Christopher Lambert. ..In 

HIGH LANDER IB 


\ 

Show 1230. 3 M. &1 5, &30..KW0. 

/ 



SUPER DELUXE FURNISHED 
APARTMENT FOR RENT 

Location: Urn Uthema 6th Circle, Jabai Amman 
Near Um Uth&ina Commercial Centre. 

Consists of 3 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, well-equipped kitchen.' 
spacious living area, almost 90 m 2 . luxury furniture; all new. with 
telephone, car puking and Individual central heating. Rent 
conditions are negotiable. 

For Information and appointment please call: 
Telj 821820 from 0 am. to 8 p.m. 


Our Yearly Summer Sale 


WANTED 

Wanted to buy used American oven and fridge 
21 foot, white colour. : 

Please call daily 668434 between: 
16:00 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. 


EfABSTED FDR RENT 

Super deluxe villa, consisting of; Minimum 4 bedrooms, 
garden, garage and located at Abdoun or Ai Sweifyeh. 
Furnished or unfurnished. 

Pla contact tel.: 819658 


JOS OPPORTUNITY 

Executive Secretary: 

A- Proficiency in English language. 

B- Knowledge of word processing and data entry. 

C- University or acknowledged secretarial school. 

Mail your application with necessary documents and 
recent photo to 

P.O.Box 5133 writing on the envelop “Job Oppor-! 
tunlty” 


decibel Supermarket 



• off on all prices 


GEMS - JEWELLERY - BIRTH STONES - 
WATCHES & ALL GIFT ITEMS 
UNTIL AUG. 30. 

WORLD RESOURCES 

DAJANl & CO. RIO AMMAN 
AMRA HOTEL -AMMAN 


We are specialised In the field of Far East foods, different types 
and tastes, Japanese, Thai. Chinese and Filipino foodstuffs. 
Just arrived Thai foods 
You are most welcome 
Open every day except Fridays afternoon.. 

Babel Supermarket- 

Tel. 622408, Jabai Luwelbdeh, near the circle. 


FOR RENT 

1) Unfurnished vilia in Shmeisani, close to Marriott Hotel.. 
3 bedrooms, dining room, sitting room, 3 glassed-in 
verandas, 2 baths, telephone, 2 garages, garden, 
central heating and 6 nr water storage. 

2) Furnished flat in Shmeisani, dose to Safeway Stores. 2- 
floors, 3 bedrooms, sitting room, dining room, 2 
glassed-in verandas, elevator, telephone & central 
heating. 

Please call 672631 from 9 a.m.-l:30 pan. and 4-10* 
pjii. Abu Mohammad 
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Soviet troops seize Baltic TV 
stations; workers prepare strike 


TALLINN, USSR (Agencies) — 
Soviet troops in the Baltics seized 
TV stations and transmitters ear- 
ly Wednesday, and workers in 
Estonia prepared to strike in pro- 
test of the coop by Kre mlin hard- 
liners, officials and news reports 
said. 

The attacks on the media came 
just hours after Estonia’s parlia- 
ment late Tuesday affirmed its 
independence from the Soviet 
Union. 

High-ranking Baltic officials 
were stationing themselves out- 
side the Soviet Union, ready to 
establish exile governments if the 
Soviet army shut down their par- 
liament. 

There were no immediate re- 
ports of casualties in Wednes- 
day's military action. 

A report Tuesday said two 
people in Latvia were wounded 
by Soviet troops, but gave no 
other details. On Monday, the 
driver of a miniv an was reported 
shot and killed by soldiers in 
Latvia after driving into an off- 
limits zone. 

Soviet forces Wednesday 
seized Estonia’s TV station and 
main transmitting antenna, the 
republic's Foreign Ministry re- 
ported. All broadcasts stopped at 
8 z.m. (0600 GMT), TV Director 
Mart Shiman told the Estonian 
News Agency (ETA). 

Worker collectives in the re- 
public said employees would not 
report for work in response to 
Russian President Boris Yeltsin’s 
appeal for a nationwide strike, 
Tiia Rau dm a, a spokeswoman for 
the republic’s Foreign Ministry, 
said by telephone. 

Troops seized Latvia’s TV sta- 
tion Monday after hardlineres in 
Moscow ousted Mikhail Gor- 
bachev. They disarmed the prime 
minister’s guards late Tuesday 


and seized the republic’s central 
telephone office early Wednes- 
day, according a Lithuanian par- 
liament official. 

Soldiers also took over a TV 
transmitter in Stautiai, a city in 
Lithuania, Radio Estonia re- 
ported. 

Most communication between 
Estonia and the two other Baltic 
republics were lost Tuesday, and 
communication with points out- 
side the region was difficult. 

Latvian Prime Minister Ivars 
Godmanis, in an address on Lat- 
vian independent radio Wednes- 
day, told citizens be was still in 
control, said a telexed statement 
from the government. 

Barricaded radio studios in the 
centre of Tallinn were st3I in the 
hands of Estonia authorities 
around dawn, and Prime Minister 
Edgar Savisaar broadcast an 
appeal for citizens to gather and 
defend them. 

In another radio broadcast. 
President Arnold Runtel 
appealed to Estonians not to pro- 
voke the soldiers. Mr. Ruutei’s 
aide, Raul MaDc, said the presi- 
dent had spoken with Baltic milit- 
ary commanders during the night 
and was assured that soldiers 
would not attack people if the 
military was not provoked. 

Estonia's parliament late Toes- ‘ 
day voted 69-0 to reasert the 
republic’s independence, claim- 
ing that since the coup it was 
impossible to negotiate with the 
Soviet authorities. Fourteen par- 
liament members walked out be- 
fore the vote and 21 were absent. 

“We bad the choice of either 
living like slaves or acting 
ourselves," said Parliament 
Speaker Ulo Nugts. 

Estonian Foreign Minister 
Lennart Men said in Stockholm 
on Tuesday that Baltic republic 


leaders were preparing' exile gov- 
ernments in case they are toppled 
at home. 

According to Finnish televi- 
sion, Algirdas Saudargas, 
Lithuania’s foreign minister, was 
designated to head a government 
in exOe. He was in Poland meet- 
ing with diplomats Wednesday, 
the Lithnarran representation 
office in Warsaw said. 

Gen. Fyodor Kuzmin, the top 
Soviet military commander in die 
Baltic region, has declared him- 
self the de facto ruler of the three 
republics. 

Estonia claims it has been inde- 
pendent since 15118 but occupied 
by die Soviet Union since 1940, 
so it says it does not need to issue 
a formal declaration of independ- 
ence. 

After January’s bloody crack- 
down by the Red Annjron inde- 
pendence and democracy moves 
by the Baltics, the republics 
agreed to move gradually out of 
Soviet control through negotia- 
tions with Moscow. 

But die hardline regime that 
ousted Mr. Gorbachev has 
moved swiftly to isolate the re- 
gion. 

Soviet troops disarmed Latvian 
Prime Minister Godmanis’ guards 
and arrested his security chief 
Tuesday ni gh t in the continuing 
crackdown in the secessionist 
Baltic republics, acc or d in g to a 
Latvian spokesman in Moscow. 

An earlier report from a Lat- 
vian official in Stockholm said 
Mr. Godmanis was arrested, but 
a duty officer at die Latvian 
mission in Moscow, Martin 
Squinsb, denied the report He 
said the mission had confirmed 
early Wednesday that die military 
had left the Latvian government 
h n tiding in Riga. 

It was impossible to confirm 


either report because of a lack of 
communication with < Riga, the 
Latvian capital. * 

Mr. Squinsh said that Mr. God- 
manis received an anonymous 
call orderhg him to leave his 
office Tuesday night, bdt Mr. 
ignored it« 

Just before midnight, Gen. 
Fyodor Kuzmin, Soviet comman- 
der of die Baltic military district, 
called Mr. Godmanis with a re- 
quest that he surrender “unneces- 
sary weapons,” and a short time 
later men in two armoured per- 
sonnel carriers disarmed all of 
Mr. Godmanis’ guards and 
a rrested their chief, who was not 
identified. 

The Latvian Information 
Office representative in Stock- 
holm, Imants Gross, had said 
Soviet forces occupied the gov- 
ernment b uilding. He said he 
based his information on tele- 
phone-reports from the Latvian 
and Lithuanian foreign minis- 
tries. 

Tanks s urrou nd Moldovan 
capital — premier 

The prime minister of Moldova 
said tanlra had begun surrounding 
the capital of his republic and be 
would call for rivil disobedience if 
die new Soviet leadership chal- 
lenged the authority of Ids gov- 
ernment. 

* Prime Minister Valery 
Muravksy, in an interview pub- 
lished in the French daily Le 
Figaro Wednesday, said the tanks 
had not yet entered Kishinyov 
and people had begun building 
barricades. 

Mr. Mnravsky said he did not ! 
recognise the emergency commit- 
tee that deposed President; 
Mikhail Gorbachev Monday. , 


YOA beams ‘straight’ news to Soviets Soviet 


WASH3NTON (AP) — Millions 
of Soviets are getting news about 
the developments in their country 
from the United States — via the 
Voice of America and Radio 
Liberty. 

The two stations, fur. ded by the 
U.S. government, are beaming 
almost continuous broadcasts to 
all regions of the Soviet Union 
and neither has been jammed, 
officials said. The stations were 
regularly jammed in the cold war 
era. 

Based on massive amounts of 
mail and other information 
gathered over the years, VOA 
estimates its audience in the 
Soviet Union at 25 million to 30 
million, spokesman Joe O’Con- 


nell said. 

In tunes of crisis, such as dur- 
ing the 1989 crackdown on the 
pro-democracy movement is Chi- 
na, listeners under authoritarian 
regimes tend to tune in constantly 
to VOA, O'Connell said. 

In the Soviet Union, they 
usually switch from VOA to 
Radio Liberty to the World Ser- 
vice of the BBC “to validate the 
information they hear,” he said. 

Because the Soviet coup lead- 
ers have shut down virtually all 
but the official news media since 
taking power early Monday, the 
foreign radio stations have re- 
sumed the vital importance they 
held for Soviet citizens under the 
strict Communist controls of the 


cold war. 

The relaxation of state control 
over the Soviet media and the 
creation of non-government radio 
stations and news services had 
somewhat reduced the depend- 
ence on VOA and Radio Liberty 
over the past two years. 

But VOA officials said there 
was little doubt, based on past 
experience, that Soviets were 
tuning in to foreign radio broad- 
caste for their information about 
the coup. 

VOA has dropped most of its 
entertainment programmes, 
focusing almost exclusively on 
news, interviews and background 
reports, said O’Connell. 


defections and hesitation leave 
Soviet military an uncertain tool 


MOSCOW (AP) — Several high- 
ranking Soviet military officers 
were reported Wednesday to be 
resisting or staying neutral in the 
coup by hardline Communists, a 
sign of weakness that could spell 
trouble for the new rulers. 

Added to defections to the ride 
of Russian Republic President 
Boris Yeltsin, an inability to 
squelch dissidents and the suspect 
loyalties of recruits and junior 
officers, it could mean a break- 
down in what has been the most 
(tiscipiiiied part of a sharply di- 
vided society. 

The neutrality of military au- 
thorities in Leningrad, the Soviet 
Union's second-largest city, 
appeared to have kept soldiers 
and armour out of the streets 
there. 

The local district commander. 
Col. -Gen. Viktor Samsonov, 
ordered two columns of 
armoured vehicles to stop far 
from Leningrad early Tuesday, 
r e fo rmi s t Mayor Anatoly Sob- 
chak said. 

Independent Radio Moscow 
Echo reported that the comman- 
der of the Baltic fleet based in 
Leningrad, Adm. Vladimir Cber- 
nayev, had pledged not to take 
military action on behalf of the 
new rulers. 

The same station reported that 
the Commander of the Volga 
Military District, Gen. Albert 
Makashov, had come out in sup- 
port of Mr. Yeltsin. 

Gen. Makashov ran against 
Mr. Yeltsin earlier this year for 
president of Russia on an ex- 
treme hardline platform, so the 
report that be was skiing with Mr. 
Yeltsin came as a surprise. There 
was no independent confirmation 
of the repent. 

At the same time. Defence 
Minister Dmitri Yazov was re- 
ported to be ill and temporarily 
handing over his duties to milit- 
ary Chief of General Staff 
Mikhail Moiseyev. 

■ The “illness" was likely to be 
more political than physical, and 
a sign of cracks appearing in the 
right-man Emergency Commit- 
tee that deposed Mikhail Gor- 
bachev. 

Meanwhile, there were defec- 
tions of elite units, an apparent 
uncertainty over bow to handle 


the opposition, and the bewilder- 
ment of average soldiers and 
junior officers who did not want 
to fire at their own people. 

Mr. Yeltsin reported Tuesday 
that die Tamanskaya Motor Rifle 
Divirion and the ehte Kontimir- 
ovsky Tank Guard Division ex- 
pressed willingness to defend the 
Russian Parliament, according to 
Vladimir Lukin, head of the Rus- 
sian Parliament's Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Peter Howard, editor of Jane’s 
Defence Weekly in London, said 
some paratroopers of the elite 
Tola Regiment from the 106th 
Guards Airborne Divirion were 
also reported to have joined Mr. 
Yeltsin. 

“If you get elite unite showing 
any signs of disaffection, it most 
be disturbing because the Soviet 
army was built on very strict, very 
solid discipline,” he said. 

Even if tire numbers are small, 
be said, “the feet that any step 
out of line must be worrying for 
the new coup leaders.” 

Authorities imposed a curfew 
Tuesday night, but allowed 
thousands of people to reman cm 
the streets. They seat their 
armoured vehicles onto the 
streets, but the few that 
approached Mr. Yeltsin’s stron- 
ghold ended up in a bloody fight 
with an angry crowd. 

At least two civilians were con- 
firmed dead and witnesses sad a 
third was killed. Mr. Yeltsin 
backers claimed they comman- 
deered nine armoured vehicles. 

Overnight, oppo ne nts of tire 
coup strengthened barricades 
around the Russian government 
building that has become the 
focal point of the resi st ance. 

There were questions about 
how badly junior officers and 
soldiers wanted to fight. Many 
reports indicated that recruits 
were susceptible to being drawn 
into conversations with Soviets 
and then pledging that they 
would not use force against them. 

Younger o ffi ce r s are thought to 
generally support Mr- Yeltsin. 

A ranking Defence Ministry 
official, speajrisg on condition of 
anonymity, odd the independent 
Soviet News Service Interfax that 
-senior commanders were loyal 
Communists and most would fol- 


low orders. 

However, be added, “officers 
at all the tower levels are in roost 
cases displaying opposite feel- 
ings." 

“Most of them voted for Boris 
Yeltsin as Russia’s president, and 
if need be, they may rise up in his 
support,” said the official. 

Richard Woff, editor of Jane’s 
Soviet High Command and a 
member of the Soviet Studies 
Centre at Sandhurst Military 
Academy in Britain, said the 
coup-makers may not achieve 
their aims quickly unless they are 
p re pare d to shed blood. 

The hardliners are capable of 
dealing with unrest in one or two 
regions, he sad. 

“But this tiring is like a bush 
fire,” he said. “You’ll have bush 
fires in at least six d iff eren t areas. 
Then, the Soviet mffitary will 
have on its hands six little nrini- 
Afghanistans. It’s as simple as 
that — with the exception that 
they’ll be shooting at Soviet 
citizens, not Mujahedeen.” 

MBitary could spilt 

The Soviet military could split 
over the overthrow of Mr. Gor- 
bachev if the new Kremlin rulers 
cannot control rank-and-file 
troops. Western military analysts 
said Tuesday. 

Although the vast balk of the 
foar-million-strong armed forces 
have remained loyal, a handful of 
soldiers supported Russian Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin's resistance to 
the takeover. 

“There’s a very distinct possi- 
bility that the attitude of the 
armed forces is divided on this," 
said Donald Kerr, a military 
analyst with the private think- 
tank Control Rids. 

Mr. Yeltsin called on die milit- 
ary to defy the new hardline 
Communist rulers. 

But there was so other im- 
mediate sign that tire nriEtray’s 
74-year-old loyalty to the Com- 
munist Party was in danger. 

Senior officers anticipated 
complete obedience, and Colonel 
Valery Ochirov, head of the Par- 
liamentary Defence and Security 
Committee, said: *T exdude the 
danger of a split.” 


papers 
continue 
publishing 
after ban 

MOSCOW (AP) — The Com- 
munist hardhueis who ousted 
President Mikhail Gorbachev 
have banned broadcasts by refor- 
mist radio and television stations, 
after previously banning all but 
nine newspapers. 

Resistance to the media ban 
appeared quickly, however, from 
Moscow to the southern Republic 
of Moldova, where Prime Minis- 
ter Valeria Mnravsky banned the 
official Communist Press, TASS 
reported. 

The Union of Soviet Journal- 
ists faxed a strong anti-coup 
appeal to journalists, asking all 
journalists to “report only the the 
truth.” 

The nine publications 
approved by die coup committee 
printed commentaries from indi- 
viduals applauding the takeover. 

On Monday, the committee of 
Soviet hardliners that ousted 
Gorbachev from power took con- 
trol of the country’s mass media 
and forbade independent publica- 
tions. The KGB also sOenced 
Russian Television and shut 
down broadcast stations in 
Lithuania's second targets city of 
Kaunas, and in the Latvian capit- 
al erf Riga. j 

On Tuesday, the nightly gov- 
ernment TV newscast Vremya 
reported that tire committee had 
imposed a formal ban on all 
broadcasting other than that con- 
trolled by the State Committee 
for Television and Radio. 

The resolution specifically 
ordered the suspension of the 
“activities erf Russian Television 
and radio and Moscow Echo 
Radio as not contributing to the 
stabilisation of the situation in the 
country.” 

Moscow Echo had been taken 
off the air early Monday after 10 
KGB agents b ar ge d into its offices 
and stopped all trausini srion, said 
Moscow Echo journalist Vladimir 
Varfolomeyev. 

The station resumed transmit- 
ting Tuesday afternoon after 
gaining permission and help from 
the Moscow Qty Council and the 
Russian gov e r nm ent, he said. 

At lfcSS p.m. Tuesday even- 
ing, the station stopped broad- 
casting, then resumed 90 minutes 
later. But about an hour later it 
went off the air again. 

Anatoly Lysenko, the head of 
Russian Television, said he didn’t 
know what he was going to do 
about the new broadcasting ban. 

“We can’t do anything but pro- 
test, because we don’t have the 
equipment to broadcast indepen- 
dently,” be said in a phone inter- 
view. 

Since the coop Monday, state 
television has been showing light 
.entertainment interspersed with 
news broadcast and gloomy das- 
sical music. 


Yugoslav 
leaders 
continue 
talks on 
future 

BELGRADE, Yugoslavia (AP) 
— Yugoslavia’s quarrelling lead- 
ers rearmed talks Wednesday on 
the f uture of their crumbling Bal- 
kan federation, as mortar fire 
co n t in ued to rock a city in the 
rebel Republic of Croatia. 

Negotiations by presidents and 
premiers from Yugoslavia’s six 
republics and the eight-member 
federal presidency resumed 
Wednesday on how the govern- 
ment can function until an agree- 
ment on the country’s fu t ur e 
structure is readied, the Yugos- 
lav News Agency, Tanjug, re- 
potted Wednesday. 

Federal Premier Ante Marfco- 
vic submitted a report on “the 
functioning of the. system during 
the coming three months.” 

Foreign Minister Bndimir Lon- 
car informed the leaders about 
events in the Soviet Union, where 
Soviet President Mikhail Gor- 
bachev was overthrown by a coup 
earlier this week, Tanjug said 
without elaboration. 

Yugoslavia’s relations with the 
Soviet Union are cordial after 
bolting the Communist camp long 
before Soviet-backed govern- 
ments fell all over Eastern 
Europe in 1989. 

In Yugoslavia, the unrest con- 
tinued in Croatia. 

One. policeman was killed and 
.six civilians wounded when more 
than 100 mortar shells fell over- 
night and early Wednesday on 
Osijek, near the Serbian border, 
die mayor said. ZZatko Kramaric 
told a news conference that mor- 
tar fire was continuing sporadical- 
ly- 

Surrounding Croatian villages 
and the nearby town of Daruvar 
also were targetted by Serb mili- 
tias, he added. 

Osijek’s leaders cut water, 
electricity and food supplies to 
federal army barracks in the re- 
gion, because “the army is consi- 
dered an aggressor,” Mr. Kra- 
maric said. 



OQQOI 


Croatia’s leadership accuses 
the army of siding with Serb 
militias. It claimed heavy mortar 
shelling th at kill ed at least four 
people Tuesday came from a 
nearby army training base. 

Federal generals say their 
troops are in Croatia to separate 
warring Serbs and Croats. 

Mr. Kramaric said he had re- 
ceived a tetter from a Serbian 
commando group threatening an 
all-out attack against Osijek un- 
less the city of 130,000 is evacu- 
ated within 24 boms. 

Tanjug reported fierce fighting 
in Pakrac, 110 iritometxes south- 
east of Zagreb during the early 
morning hours. 

A Croatian Interior Ministry 
statement said that since Aug. 7, 
when the federal presidency cal- 
led a truce in Croatia, 13 Croa- 
tian security force members, 27 
Serb militiame n and 22 dvOians 
have died in 158 armed dashes. 

Ninety-three security force 
members, seven Serbs and 24 
civilians had been injured in skir- 
mishes, die statement said. 

Since August- 1990, 128 Croa- 
tian police guardsmen have 
been killed and 368 wounded. 
Sixty three civilians have (tied and 
144 were wounded, the s ta tement 
said. 

Negotiations on Yugoslavia’s 
future were interrupted cm June 
25 by Croatia’s and Slovenia’s 
declarations of independence. 

The two republics declared in- 
dependence after feuding repub- 
lican leaders foiled to read) 
agreement on the country’s fu- 
ture. Freely elected governments 
in Croatia and Slovenia envisaged 


a loose association of states. 
Communist Serirfa and its ally 
Montenegro favour maintaining 
strong central control. 

On Tuesday, the leaders of the 
six republics and the eight-man 
federal presidency under the 
chairmanship of Croat Stipe 
Mesic agreed to base future talks 
on the understanding that each 

nation has tbe right to self- 
determination and secession and 
that internal borders cannot be 
changed unilaterally or by force, 
Tanjug said. 

Serbia says that if Croatia 
secedes from Yugoslavia, it can- 
not take along ter ri tori es largely 
inhabited by tbe republic’s 
600,000 ethnic Serbs who make 
up about 12 per cent of Croatia’s 
population. 

Tbe meeting also called on 
warring parties in Croatia to 
cease hostilities and bold to a 
ceasefire declared by tbe pres- 
idency Aug. 7, Tanjug reported. 

On Wednesday, the leaders 
were to begin dra ft in g a political 
agreement on die functioning of 
the federal system in the interim. 

The agreement to continue 
talks raised fresh hopes that a 
solution could be found that 
would end fighting winch has j 
claimed more than 250 lives sinoe 
the two breakaway republics de- 
clared independence. 

Meanwhile, a Serb guerrilla 
leader has been quoted as saying 
his militia is cooperating with the 
federal army in the central Adriar 
tic coast of Croatia, and sug- 
gested a joint operation to seize a 
major port dty. 


Toxic cloud hangs over Seoul 


Melbourne after fire 

MELBOURNE (R) — Firemen aged in tbe Maze on Coode Is- 
fooght a raging chemical blaze in *• land, in tbe docklands area some 
Melbourne’s port area Wednes- five kilometres southwest of the 
day, after lightning struck a stor- dty centre, 
age tank w h ic h belched douds of Truck drivers in a nearby ter- 
toxic smoke into tbe afternoon minal complex fled from the 
sky. scene when a series of explosions 

Authorities said the blaze, rocked the site, 
which forced the evacuation of “The whole thing just went 
hundreds of peopfe from factories ’bang* and next thing the tank 
and ships within « 10 square went 50 metres into the air,” one 
kilometre area, -nder coo- driver told television reporters, 
trol, but a billowing awd of toxic |Tt shot off like a rocket, and we 
smoke bung over Melbourne. just ran.” 

They said one firefighter was Tbe Inflowing Mack smoke was 
taken to hospital and nine others a mixt ure of benzene and acrylic 
were treated at the scene after nitrate, tome substances if in- 


smoke bung over Melbourne. just ran.” 

They said one firefighter was Tbe billowing Mack smoke was 
taken to hospital and nine others a mixt ure of benzene and acrylic 
were treated at the scene after nitrate, tome substances if in- 
being overcome by chemical baled and likely to burn tbe eyes, 
fumes. No other injuries were an ambulance spokesman said, 
reported, but police broadcast Some 40 storage tanks on the 
radio warnings urging people to site contain a number of chemic- 


stay indoors. 


als such as phenyls, nitrol napb- 


“Tbe smoke is toxic and it’s thafene and others, authorities 
covered quite a large area of the said. 

dty,” said a police spokeswoman. Police said 45 fire brigade 
“It’s going to be a feu days trucks attended the fire, and the 
before we know bow many peo- area was overflowing with fire- 


pie were affected.” 

She sad tbe smoke was cover- 


retarding foam. 

“We think a li ghting strike 


ing an 80 square kilometres area of caused the explosion," said man- 


the Melbourne sky. 


aging director Alex Awramenko 


Port of Melbourne authority of Terminals Pty Ltd, which oper- 
spofceswocnan Andy Gash said ates the tank storage area. The 
between six and eight tanks bad company is owned by Australia's 
either Mown apart or were dam- Boms Phflp And Co. Ltd . 

Boeing says O-ring bits 
can deploy reverser on 767 


SEATTLE (R) — The Boeing 
Co. said Monday that a fractured 
piece of an O-ring conld 
accidentally deploy thrust re- 
verses of tbe type used on a 
Lauda Air 767 feat crashed in 
Thailand in May, killing all 222 
aboard. 

Boeing spokesman Randy Har- 
rison sard that tbe company’s 
| engineers bad succeeded in mak- 
I ing a thrust .reverser deploy by 
inserting “a sliver of tbe O-ring” 
inside a device known as a Direc- 
tion Control Valve (DCV). Tbe 
O-ring is tbe only part in tbe 
valve that is made a protective 
filter, he said. 

Mr. Harrison said that while 
the test resulted from an inves- 
tigation into the May 26 Lauda 
Air crash, no evidence has been 
found winch would specifically 
link the Landa crash to an O-ring 
failure. 

Tbe U.S. Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA) Friday 
ordered operators of certain 
Boeing 767 ail craft to immediate- 
ly deactivate those jets’ thrust 
reversexs, which help reverse en- 
gine thrust to slow an aircraft on 
the ground. 

The U.S. National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board (NTSB) said 
test month there was evidence the 
reverser may have deployed on 
the left engine of the Lauda Air 


jet as it climbed above 7,315 
metres. Mr. Harrison said, 
however, that the DCV was nev- 
er recovered from the Landa 
thrust rev er ser. 

The Air Lands 767-300ER’s 
accident was the first ever crash 
of tbe 767 series, winch was first 
delivered in 1982. Tbe 767- 
300ER is an extended range mod- 
el designed to cany about 260 
passengers distances op to 11,900 
kflometres. 

Mr. Harrison said the O-ring 
finding resulted from intense stu- 
dies by Boeing engineers to de- 
termine anything which could 
have caused any failure, such as a 
fault in safeguards against de- 
ployment in flight of tbe thrust 
reversers. 

“We are now trying to go harfr 
and look at what possibly went 
wrong,” Mr. Harrison said, 
adding tint an inspection of all 
767s using engines similar to 
those on the Lauda air cr a ft bad 
found no defects in the DCV 
devices. 

Boeing said tbe FAA’s Friday 
thrust reverser order affects 39 
aircraft in the U.S. ami 129 
abroad, but added that those 
planes were certified to operate 
without the use of tire thrust 
reversers and shook! be perfectly 
safe without their use. 


urges 
Moscow 
to avoid 
bloodshed 

SEOUL (R) — South Korea has 
urged the new administration in 
the Soviet Union to avoid blood- 
died, but declined to join West- 
ern nations and Japan in suspend- 
ing aid in protest against the 
toppling of President Mikhail 
Gorbachev. 

Tbe statement Wednesday by 
Information Minister Choi 
Chang- Yoon, South Korea’s first 
official , comment on Mr. Gor- 
bachev’s fell, conspicuously foiled 
to follow the country’s Western 
allies in condemning or even criti- 
cising Monday's coup by a group 
of Kremlin hardliners. 

“The government of the Re- 
po Hie of Korea cannot but be 
deeply concerned about the state 
of affaire that has been develop- 
ing in the Soviet Union since 
Aug. 19 and is closely watching 
the developments,” the state- 
ment said. 

“Tbe government will make 
decisions concerning the imple- 
mentation of tire economic coop- 
eration programme for the Soviet 
Union after studying further de- 
velopments in that country,” the 
statement said. 

■' “The government hopes the 
situation in the Soviet Union will 
be uocmafiaod as quickly as posa- 
ble in a peaceful manner, without 
violence or bloodshed,” the state- 
meat said. j 

South Korea and tire Soviet 
Union established full diplomatic j 
relations last September. In Janu- 
ary, they agreed a $3 biflkm aid 
package for Moscow, including 
soft loans and trade credits. 

Seoul has so for sent a $500 
mflfion loan to Moscow and is 

scheduled to offer an $800 mflhon 
trade credit by tbe end of this 
year. 

Officials fear the restoration of 
hardline Communist leadership 
in Moscow might give confidence 
to rival North Korea, one of the 
world’s last remaining Stalinist 
states. 

Gorbachev, reviled by North 
Korea as a traitor to socialism 

*^We may see North Korea 
taking a much tougher 
appro®**,” a Seoul-based West- 
ern diplomat said. 

South Korea put its 640,000- 
member armed forces on alert 
Wednesday as shock waves from 

of Mr. Gorbachev 
rewrorated down the Korean 
peninsula, one of the cold war’s 

last outposte. 


Dutch TV cancels 
film on Gorbachev f; 
murder plot 

AMSTERDAM (R> — The 
Dutch broadcasting company 
TROS has said it had cancefled 
the showing of a fictitious fihn 
about a murder attempt on Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev, 
“In tbe circumstances, we felt it 

would be in bad taste,” a spokes- 
man said. The English fihn Red 
King, White Knight, first shown 
on British television two mouths 
ago, was due to have been broad- 
cast Saturday nigbt- 

Soviet musicians 
vow not to play 
at home again 

MADRID (R) — Tbe members 
of a Moscow Chamber Orchestra 
based in Spam vowed Tuesday 
never to play in the Soviet Union 
again if tbe coup which toppled 
President Mikhail Gorbachev is 
allowed to prosper. “W& feel the 
way I imagine they felt when 
World War n began for the 
Soviet Union," Vladimir Spiva- 
kov, director of the Moscow Vir- 
tuosos Orchestra, told Spanish 
national television. The orchestra 
. has been based in Spain's northern 
Asturias region since last Novem- 
ber, but its musicians said they 
had afl planned to return to die 
Soviet Union one day. The musi- 
cians said they Had voted unani- 
mously never to play at home 
again unless Mr. Gorabchev is 
restored to power. Many sensed a 
danger of civil war. “It is possi- 
ble, it is possible,” said violinist 
Grigori Niedobova. “The major- 
ity of our people want to change 
their lives, but not with this new 
power." 

Dutch cheese town 
names street after 
Gorbachev 

AMSTERDAM (R) — The 
Dutch town of Gouda, famed for 
its giant cheeses, decided Tues- 
day to name a street after ousted 
Soviet President Mikhail Gor- 
bachev. His name will take its 
place in an area of Gouda where 
all tbe streets are named after 
celebrated freedom fighters, the 
Dutch News Agency (ANP) 
quoted the town council as 
saying. 

Computerised 

testing 

of doctors may be 
on the horizon 

CHICAGO (R) — Computers 
and s i mu la ted patients may soon 
be used to determine the com- 
petency of veteran doctors to 
cflagnose and treat patients, a 
U.S. medical journal reported 
Tuesday. “Ph ysicians need not 
see this as *big brother’ watching 
over them, but rather an oppor- 
tunity to take responsibility for an 
assessment process that is fofr and 
feasible and points to remedia- 
tion when necessary,” Donald 
Langsley, a physician with the 
American Board of Medical Spe- 
oslitjes, wrote in tf ii s week's 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association. Computer simulati- 
ons and patient models already 
are in use to test the knowledge 
and diagnostic skSs of medical 
students. Mr. Langsley wrote that 
si mila r methods could be created 
*° tost experienced doctors using 
computer simulations of sample 
illnesses for phony patients. Be- 
sides rating doctors on their abil- 
ity to heal, the tests could reveal 
“rtwmation about the time and 
expense involved in diagnosis and 
treatment. 

Death row Inmates i 
want to be fathers 

BOYDTON, U.S. (AP) — A 
oeath row inmate wants his sperm 
frozen and used to inseminate Iris 
too state’s right 
to jofl him doesn't mean it can 
endhis Wocxffinc. Joseph Roger . 
JjJ^efl, 49, faces execution for 
me 1985 rape and murder of a 
'Orgmia Beach secretary. He 
asKea the state supre me court to 
allow hhn and fellow rieath row 
“"“te Joseph Savino, 32, to J 
P^^erve their sperm. The court 
«?wd foe request, calling it for 
"otous. Prison officials were still 
oo^denng it. Because his execu- 

end Ins bloodline, Mr. H 
O’Dell said not allowing him to r 
OHve his sperui frozen rymgf i »i Ttr< j 
and unusual punishment 
Mr- OTJells girlfriend said she \ 
oas given permission to be named .1 
J*™* *f* al recipient. “We love 
each other and we should have 'j 
“bright to have a child j 
j®®®*®* said Sheriy, who asked j 
^ last name not be used. *! 

don t want to lose the opportan- j 
1*7 because they take his i 
tod«»!k^' sentenced I 

1988 for the munfcroC . 


Parenthood with iris J 
guiiklend this year. J 




